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SURVIVALS OF A PAGAN CULT— 
THE LOVED ONE FAR AWAY: 


I 


Tue theme of a poet who, stirred by reports of her beauty, falls 
in love with a lady in a distant land whom he has never seen, has 
always been a popular one. It has been treated time and again 
through the centuries by poets of various lands, by Uhland and 
Heine in Germany, by Browning and Swinburne in this country, 
by Carducci in Italy. In France Edmond Rostand took the 
theme as the subject of his play, La princesse lointaine. Swin- 
burne’s lines in “The Triumph of Time” are in everyone’s 
memory : 
There lived a singer in France of old 
By the tideless dolorous midland sea. 
In a land of sand and ruin and gold 
There shone one woman, and none but she. 
And finding life for her love’s sake fail, 
Being fain to see her, he bade set sail, 


Touched land, and saw her as life grew cold, 
And praised God, seeing; and so died he. 


This in brief is the story of the Provengal poet, Jaufré Rudel, 
prince de Blaye, of which I wish to speak to-night. 

The earliest version of the story, written possibly by the 
poet Uc de Saint Circ, is contained in the thirteenth century 
Lives of the Troubadours, and runs as follows : 

= Jaufré Rudel of Blaye was a very noble man and lord of 
Blaye ; he fell in love with the Countess of Tripoli, whom he had 
never seen, on the strength of the praises he heard the pilgrims 
who came from Antioch tell of her; and he made many songs 
about her with good melodies but poor words. And out of desire 
to see her he took the Cross and went to sea; and on board ship 
he fell ill and was brought to Tripoli, to an inn, as if dead. 


1 Lecture delivered to the Scottish Anthropological Society on November 218t, 1933. 
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And it was told the Countess and she came to him, to his bedside, 
and took him in her arms; and he knew she was the Countess 
and recovered the sense of hearing and of smell; and he praised 
God and thanked Him for having kept him alive until he had 
seen her. And so he died in her arms and she had him buried 
with great honour in the Church of the Templars. And then 
the same day she took the veil, because of the “ she felt at his 
death.” 

' ‘This story, full of poetry and romance, raises many questions. 
How much in it is truth and how much is fiction? Who was 
the lady who inspired this love, this loved one far away? Was 
she, as some think, a real person of flesh and blood,? or was she 
only, as others prefer to believe, a mere imaginary being ?? If 
she was a real person, was she, as Stimming thought, Odierna, 
the wife of Raimon I, Count of Tripoli, the only plausible 
explanation according to Suchier and Paul Meyer, or was she, as 
tradition affirms, Odierna’s daughter, Melissent, who in the year 
1162 was disgracefully jilted by Manuel, the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople ?* 

On the face of it the story is unlikely. Not that it is 
impossible for a poet, or for anyone else perhaps, to fall in love 
from hearsay, so to speak, but all that makes the charm of the 
story—the voyage across the sea, the illness on board ship, the 
arrival at Tripoli just before the poet’s death, then a few hours 
later his death in the arms of the Countess .and her decision to 
end her days in a convent—all that is possible perhaps, but outside 
the realm of likelihood unless supported by some other proof. 
Now, there is no other proof. The Middle Ages believed the 
story implicitly on the strength of the account in the Lives of 
the Troubadours. Modern scholarship, however, is more sceptical 
and has shown how little the Lives can be trusted. No historical 
document mentions the name of Jaufré Rudel and what is 
recounted in the Lives of the Troubadours rests on nothing 
historical. If it is based on anything, it is based on the poems of 


1 Les Chansons de Faufré Rudel éditées par Alfred Jeanroy, Paris, 1915, p. 21. 

2 Monaci, who identified her with Eleonore of Poitiers, Savj-Lopez, Ortiz. For references see 
the very complete list of studies relating to Jaufré Rudel given by Pillet-Carstens, Bibliograpbie der 
Troubadours, Halle, 1933, p. 238ff. 

3 Stengel, Bertoni, Moore. Cf. Pillet-Carstens, sid. 

4 This question was discussed by Gaston Paris in a masterly study on Jaufré Rudel which a 
in the Revue historique, t. LIII (1893) and which was republished in Mélanges de littérature frangaise 
du moyen dge, p. 498f. 
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the Troubadours themselves, and so it is in the case of Jaufré 
Rudel. The Provencal biographer does not mention the date of 
Jaufré Rudel, but a contemporary poet, named Marcabru, 
luckily alludes to him in a poem of his composed in 1148. Mar- 
cabru sends his poem to Jaufré Rudel beyond the sea : 


Lo vers e*1 son vuoill enviar 
A-n Jaufre Rudel oltra mar." 


This allusion to Jaufré Rudel makes it probable that the 
poet “ followed God to Bethlehem ”, as he urges all men to do in 
his first poem, that is to say that he took part in the Crusade of 
1147, fired with religious enthusiasm by the preaching of Bernard 
de Clairvaux. 

From this same poem—the “ chanson de croisade ”’, as it is 
called—Gaston Paris concluded that when the poet left his 
country to go on the Crusade he was in love, not with an unknown 
lady that he went to look for beyond the sea, but with a lady 
whom he left behind in France and whose love he gave up in order 
to go on the Crusade—witness these lines from his poem : “ Love, 
I depart from yoy rejoicing, because I go seeking my own 
betterment.’ If that was so, how could he then have taken 
the Cross out of desire to see Odierna, the Countess of Tripoli ? 
Moreover the Countess did not take the veil in 1147 or at any 
other date.* The Provencal biographer is consequently at 
variance with the poet’s own testimony. 

It is equally difficult to believe that the poet’s love was 
Melissent, Odierna’s daughter whom the poet is supposed to have 
visited in 1162 or subsequent years when Melissent was in her 
twenties. The biographer states, as I have already said, that 
Jaufré Rudel took the Cross out of desire to see the Countess of 
Tripoli, but not only was Melissent not the Countess, for her 
brother Raimond II had the title at this date, but there was no 
Crusade between the years 1147 and 1189 and the biographer 
does not tell us that the poet went across the sea on two occasions. 
So if we believe that the poet’s adventure took place in 1162, we 
are at variance with the testimony of Marcabru.* 

I Podsies complétes du Troubadour Marcabru publiées par le Dr. J-M.-L. Dejeanne, Toulouse, 1909, 
No. XV, L. 378. 


2 Amors, alegres part de vos 
Per so quar vau mo mielhs queren, edit. Jeanroy, No. I, 1. 20f. | 


3 G. Paris, op. cit., p. 518. 
4 G. Paris, op. cit., p. 516ff. 
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II 


It looks, then, as if the legend of Jaufré Rudel, for legend it is, 
rests solely on the poems of the poet. The six poems we have of 
Jaufré Rudel have been divided into two groups, Nos. I, III 
and IV in the one and Nos. II, V and VI in the other. The 
former, it is thought, refer to an earthly love, a love within | 
the limits of ordinary experience, the object of which is at no 
great distance from the poet, the latter tell of the poet’s love for 
a lady far away—amor de lonh—amors de terra lonhdana—a lady 
whom he has never seen and may never see. In order to give an 
idea of this second group, I will translate the poem which is 
generally considered the most famous and the most beautiful 
of the poems of Jaufré Rudel. The striking feature of it is the 
repetition in rhyme in the second and fourth lines of each verse 
of the expression “de lonh ”—from afar—which thus recurs 
like a refrain all through the poem : 


1. What time the days are long in May, the sweet song of birds 
is a delight to me, and when I am gone from there, I remember 
a loved one far away: I go about then distressed in mind 
with bowed head and neither song of birds nor may-blossom 
pleases me any more than icy winter. 


2. I consider the lord true through whom I shall see the loved one 
far away ; but for one good thing that comes my way, I have 
two evils, for she is so far away. Ah! that I were a pilgrim 
there, so that my staff and my cloak might be seen by her 
beautiful eyes ! 


3. Joy will indeed be mine, when I ask her, for the love of God, 

_ for lodging far away ; and, if it please her, I shall lodge near 
her, even though I come from far away. Then will there be 
sweet conversation, when the distant lover will be so close 
that he will have delight in conversation and sweet talk. 


4. Sad and gay shall I leave her, if ever I see her, the loved one 
far away: but I know not when I shall see her, for our two 
lands are so far away: many are the passes and roads from 
mine to hers, wherefore I make no prediction . . . but 


may everything be as God pleases ! 


5. Never shall I have joy of love if I have not joy of this loved one 
far away, for none nobler nor better do I know anywhere, 
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either near or far away; the esteem she is held in is so 
sincere and perfect that I would for her sake be called a captive 
yonder in the realm of the Saracens. 


6. May God who made everything that comes and goes and who 
formed this loved one far away grant me means—for desire 
I have—of seeing with my own eyes this loved one far away, 
in an abode of such a sort that the room and the garden may 
always seem to me a palace ! 


7. He who calls me eager for and desirous of the loved one far 
away tells the truth, for no other delight pleases me so much 
as joy of the loved one far away. But what I desire is denied 
to me, for my guardian spirit so spun my fate that I should 
love and not be loved. 


8. But what I desire is denied to me. Accursed be the 
guardian spirit who so spun my fate that I should not be 


loved 


The Jongleurs who sang the poems of Jaufré Rudel found in 
this “‘ amor de lonh ” a very attractive idea, since the love was 
inspired without the poet ever having seen the object of his love. 
They knew that he had taken part in the second Crusade and that 
he had died from illness in Syria. It was easy after that to 
suppose that the poet had crossed the seas in order to see his 
loved one far away. Consequently the term “ amor de lonh ” 
does not provide any confirmation of the legend, but rather is 
itself the starting point of the legend.2 Jaufré’s poem became 
immediately popular and evoked imitations not only in the 
South of France, but also in the North. Gaston Paris mentions 
an imitation of the theme in a Provengal poem by Guilhem de 
Béziers and another by Gontier de Soignies in Old French and 
one even in the poems of the Minnesanger of Germany.’ Neither 
he nor other scholars, however, have noticed how numerous 
these imitations are, and, what is still more important, that they 
are to be found also in the works of the older generation of 
Troubadour poets. If I am not mistaken, the theme had already 
been imitated by some of the great Provencal poets, by Bernart 


t Edit. Jeanroy, No. V. 


2 This was the conclusion to which Gaston Paris came in the monograph already mentioned, see 
p- 529f. and it has been generally accepted. See A. Jeanroy, Les Chansons de Faufré Rudel, p. iv. 


3 Op. cit., p. §22, 8. 3- 
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de Ventadout;' Peire d’Alvernhe and Peire Vidal. Peire d’Al- 
vernhe uses the term “ amor lonhdana”* and Peire Vidal writes 
in one of his poems that he spends his days sighing and lamenting 
because he cannot see the lady of his heart: “so far away from 
me is the land and the sweet country where she is with whom 
I am in love, that I have lost all joy, jollity and laughter.” 

The allusion here to a loved one far away is beyond all 
doubt. Gaston Paris, if he noticed the allusion, paid no attention 
to it. For him passages like this are only imitations of the poem 
of Jaufré Rudel and that is the view of many other scholars at 
the present day. I am inclined to doubt, however, whether the 
vogue of Jaufré’s poem was great enough to evoke such repeated 
imitation and would prefer to believe that those poets who treat 
the same theme did not imitate Jaufré alone, but rather that 
both they and Jaufré were using a common source. 

What brings me to this conclusion is the fact that there are 
renderings of the theme not only by poets who were contem- 
poraries of Jaufré Rudel, but by poets who belonged to the period 
preceding him. Thus Cercamon who flourished between 1135 
and 1145 writes in one of his poems: “ Holy Saviour, give me 
shelter near the most beautiful, away there in the kingdom where 
my lady is.”* If you agree with me that there is in these lines 
an allusion to a loved one far away, we have here a version of the 
theme of Jaufré Rudel written before his poem was composed ! 
There is perhaps a still older rendering of our theme in a curious 
poem by Guillaume IX de Poitiers, the first Troubadour whose 
works have come down to us. The lines in question are as 


1 Mo cor ai pres d’Amor, 
Que l’esperitz lai cor, 
Mas lo cors es sai, alhor, 
Lonh de leis, en Fransa. 
3 
2 Contr’ aisso m’agrada-! parers 
d’amor lonhdan’ . 


Per qu’ai perdut joi e solatz ¢ rire. 
Les Poésies de Peire Vidal, éditées par Joseph Anglade, Paris, 1913, No. XLI, ll. 6ff. 


3. . . ades planh ¢ sospire, 

Quar no vei leis, don mos cors no s’azire, 

Quar tan m’es lonh la terr’ e-! dous pais 

On es cela vas cui eu sui aclis: 

4 Saint Salvaire, fai m’albergan 

Lai el renh on mi donz estai, 

Ab la genzor . . . 

Les Podsies de Cercamon, éditées par Alfred Jeanroy, Paris, 1922, No. IV, 1. 43f. 
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follows: “I have a love, I know not who she is, for, by my faith, 
I never saw her ; she never did anything that gave me pleasure or 
pain, nor does it matter . . . never did I see her and I love her 
dearly, never did she do me right or wrong.”” 

The lady denoted in these lines resembles very closely the 
distant love of Jaufré Rudel, for Jaufré in another poem writes 
of his lady in language very similar to that of the Duke of Aqui- 
tania: “I know well I never had joy of her and that she will 
never have joy of me . . . never did she tell me truth or 
falsehood and I know not whether she ever will.’”* It seems to 
me that Guillaume’s love, whom he had never seen, is the same 
person as the distant love of Jaufré Rudel,? but, if that is so, then 
Jaufré did not himself invent the theme of the loved one far away, 
for, since Guillaume died in the year 1127, his poem, at the most 
moderate estimate, must be some twenty years older than the 


* Amigu’ ai ieu, no sai qui s’es, 

Qu’anc non la vi, si m’ajut fes; 

Nino m’en cau . . 

Anc no n’aic dreyt ni no-m fes tort; 

Les Chansons de Guillaume 1X duc d’ Aquitaine, éditées par Alfred Jeanroy, Paris, 1913, No. IV, 
ll. 25ff and 31f. The resemblance in this cave alo struck R. Ortin Zeitschrift ..rom. t. XXXV 
(1911), p- $44, who thinks that Jaufré borrowed largely from Guillaume. 


2 Ben sai c’anc de lei no-m jauzi, 
Ni ja de mi jauzira... 
Anc no*m dis ver ni no-m menti 
E no sai si ja s’o fara, a a. 
Edit. Jeanroy, No. VI, ll. 25ff. Compare also the following lines of Guillaume IX: A totz 
ee anc d’aquo qu’amiey non jauzi, Ni o faray ni anc no fi, edit. Jeanroy, No. VII, 
13ff, and a similar idea in Cercamon: de s’amor no suy devis, Non sai si ja l’aurai ni quan, edit. 
Jeanroy, No. I, 1. 33f, and in Bernart de Ventadour: Car eu d’amar no-m pose tener Celeis don ja 
pro non aurai, edit. Appel, No. XLIII, lL. r1f. 


3 C. Appel, Litbl. f. germ. u. rom. Phil., 1919, col. 116, m.1, believed that Jaufré borrowed this 
motive of an unseen love—* Liebe sens vezer'’’—from Guillaume IX. At the same time he was of 
opinion that the theme did not originate with Guillaume, but belonged to the common stock of 
universal themes. Lotte Zade, Der Troubadour Faufré Rudel und das Motiv der Fernliebe in der W elt- 
literatur, 1919, endeavoured to prove this, but she failed in my opinion to bring forward any parallel 
that is at all close to our theme and at the same time older than it. For the same reason O. H. 
Moore, ‘ Jaufré Rudel and the lady of dreams,’ P.M.L.A., vol. XXIX (1914), p. 526ff., who contended 
that falling in love by hearsay or in a dream was a conventional theme to be ound in several literatures, 
was not convincing either. I am quite willing to believe that the theme did not originate with 
Guillaume, but I see no reason to suppose that, if it did not do so, it necessarily belonged to any common 
stock of themes or even that it was originally a literary theme at all. I am well aware that K. 
Vossler, Franzésische Philologie, p. 51f, considers Jaufré’s ‘ amor de lonh ’ a purely literary reminiscence 
—a reminiscence of Ovid's Heroides XVI, ll. 171i. There Paris relates to Helen that, although he had 
never seen her, he had conceived a great passion for her on the strength of reports of her beauty and 
had crossed the seas in order to obtain her love : 

Attulimus flammas, non hic invenimus, illas. 
Hae mihi tam longae causa fuere viae . , 
Te prius optavi, quam mihi nota fores. 
Ante tuos animo vidi quam lumine vultus; 
Prima tulit vulnus tal 
With regard to this suggestion compare Appel’s shrewd remarks in the study mentioned and also the 
Rove to below (p. 395) 
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poem of Jaufré Rudel which was written, it is thought, at the 
time of the second Crusade in 1147. The theme of the loved 
one far away, therefore, recurring as it does in the works of 
several of the oldest Troubadours, instead of being the invention 
of any one poet, would seem to be connected with the other 
themes that are to be found at the very foundations of Provencal 
poetry and which go to make up the doctrine of courtly love of 
the Troubadours—“ l’amour courtois ” as it is called. If that 
Is sO, it is a most important fact, and one which may help to 
reveal the origins of ‘Troubadour poetry, if only we can discover 
who was this loved one far away—a task that is more than 


difficult. 


III 


My friend and sometime teacher, Professor Carl Appel of 
Breslau, one of the greatest of Provencal scholars, saw the 
problem involved in this theme and endeavoured to find a 
solution for it. He made the suggestion that this “‘ amors de 
terra lonhdana ”—love of a distant land—was not only a loved 
one far away, but also “a far away unearthly love ”—in other 
words in his opinion we have in our theme the first instance in 
literature of the transference of the language of earthly love to 
the heavenly beloved, to the saintly figure of the Virgin Mary. 
The distant love which is in all hearts and which certainly has 
something mystic about it, is love of the Virgin Mary. 

The suggestion was brilliant. On the one hand it explained 
so well the mystic exaltation inspired by the lady in praise of 
whom the poets sang and on the other it seemed to be additional 
proof of the tremendous power of poetic suggestion that the 
saintly and lovable figure of the Virgin Mary possessed in the 
Middle Ages. Strange as it may seem, you find the Virgin in 
many May-day songs in the place of the May Queen, in the 
Pastourelle—at least in the days of Gautier de Coincy—in the 
place of Marion? and in the sermons of the preachers of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, of whom. the most enthusiastic was 
Saint Bernard, a real knight of the Virgin, who never tired of 


t Um es kurz auszusprechen: ich vermute, dass die ‘ amors de terra lonhdana’ nicht nur eine 
* Liebe in fernem Lande,’ sondern auch eine ‘ erdenferne Liebe ’ ist, dass wir es hier mit der Altesten 
und merkwirdigsten Ubertragung der Anschauung und Bilder irdischer Minne auf die himmlische 
Geliebte und Herrin, auf die Jungfrau Maria, zu tun haben, C. Appel, ‘ Wiederum zu Jaufré Rudel ’ 
in Archiv. f. d. Stud. d. neueren Spr. u. Lit., t. CVIL (1901), p. 343. 


2 Cf. J. Bédier in Idées modernes, t. I, p. 139. 
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singing her praises. You can even trace the influence of the 
Virgin in the Chansons de toile or Chansons @ histoire, for they were 
derived, as I think, from the Apocryphal account of the Annuncia- 
tion, according to which the Virgin was seated spinning at the 
moment when the Angel appeared to her.* If Appel’s theory is 
open to any objection, it is that, while the Virgin cult was at its 
height during the thirteenth century, it was not so widely spread 
in the second half of the twelfth century and there are few 
traces 6f it at all in the vernacular literature of the first half of 
the century—the time when the first Troubadours were singing 
of theit distant love. There is also another consideration. The 
theory does not seem compatible, as M. Jeanroy pointed out,’ 
with the idea, repeated frequently by the poets, of a distant 
journey to be undertaken and some of the expressions of love used 
by the poets are so crude and sensual that they seem almost 
blasphemous when applied to the Queen of Heaven. 

For my part, research has led me to another solution. In 
this loved one far away I am inclined to see the goddess Cybele, 
the Mighty Mother of the Gods, who in the far-distant heart of 
Asia Minor had been worshipped from time immemorial and 
whose: cult, originally indigenous in Phrygia, was in 204 B.c. 
officially established in Rome and in later times spread with the 
expansion of the Roman Empire along the north coast of Africa, 
into Spain and throughout the southern half of Gaul.» This 
explanation completely removes the difficulties inherent in 
Appel’s theory. The difficulty in point of time disappears 
altogether, for there had always been a Mighty Mother of the 
Gods since prehistoric times. The nature, too, of the distant 
journey to be undertaken by the poet is from this point of view 
quite clear: it is a journey to far-distant Phrygia, the homeland 
of the Goddess. The object of the poet’s love, however far 
away she might be from the poet, was not inaccessible, and this 
was the view of the medizval biographer, as M. Jeanroy pointed 
out. The whole enigma of the poems of Jaufré Rudel has 
arisen from the fact that scholars have always supposed that the 


t See my study “ The Origin of the Weaving Songs” in P.M.L.A., XXXVII (1922), p. 141ff. 
2 Op. cit.,p.vi.: . . elle me semble inconciliable avec cette idée, exprimée avec insistance, 


d'un lointain voyage 4 entreprendre (V, 15-28) et avec certaines expressions qui, employées 4 propos 
de la reine du ciel, eussent frisé¢ le blasphéme. 


3 For the tracks of the Goddess in these lands see the illuminating book of J. Toutain, Les cudtes 
paiens dans l'empire romain, t. Il, pp. to2f., 119. 


4 Op. cit., p. vi. 
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poet was in love with two ladies—the lady he left behind in order 
to go to Syria’ and his beloved far away. I am inclined to think 
that these two loves are one and the same person and even Gaston 
Paris admitted that this was a possible view to take.» The 
manuscripts nowhere say that the love of the first poem lived in 
France, indeed the variant readings of strophe IV of that poem 
make it clear that she did not,* for the sense is rather that she had 
no equal at all in France.’ In my opinion Jaufré Rudel loved 
only one lady and she was his loved one far away, the Mighty 
Mother of the Gods. But if the Mighty Mother is really the 
distant love of Jaufré Rudel, we have here perhaps a clue to the 
origin of Troubadour poetry as a whole and the latter is not, as 
has so long been thought, the outcome of Mariolatry® with an 
admixture of some traits of feudal origin and others borrowed 
from Ovid. Feudal traits there undoubtedly are,’ as well as 
a considerable number borrowed from Ovid,’ but they are both 
comparatively late additions and do not explain the origin of 
this poetry. The real source has so far escaped detection. Let 
us leave out of account the Ovidian traits and consider for a 
moment the nature of the Troubadour conception of love. 


IV 


The lady who is addressed as “ Domna ” or “ Midons ” in 
the love lyrics of the Troubadours is a somewhat aetherial being. 
In their descriptions of her the poets frequently indulge in 
superlatives, lauding both her physical nd her moral qualities. 
With regard to physical beauty, the lady is beauty itself, perfect 
in every feature; with regard to moral qualities she is equally 
perfect, since she possesses all the qualities of courtly perfection, 
nobility, wisdom, kindliness and chatm of speech and manner. 
She is in short the paragon and ideal of womanhood and Hueffer 


Amors, alegres part de vos, I, 29. 
Nos. IL, V, VL 
3 Op. cit., p. 528, n.1. Cf. below, p. 361, n.z. 
4 C’anc no-n nasquet sai entre nos Neguna c’aia-! cors tan gen, edit. Jeanroy, p. 23. 
5 Qe non nasget entre nos Sa pars segon mon escien, ibid., p. 24. 
© Bis heute wird allegemein angenommen, dass der Minnesang sein eigentliches Vorbild im 


Marienkult gehabt habe, Ed. Wechssler, Das Kulturproblem des Minnesanges, Ba. I, Minnesang und 
Christentum, p. 436. Then follow references. 


_ 7 No one doubts this since Ed. Wechssler established the fact in his excellent study entitled 
“ Frauendienst und Vassalitat’’ in Zt. f. franz. Spr. u. Lit., t. XXIV, 1, pp. 159-190. 
8 W. Schrotter, Ovid und die Troubadours, Halle, 1908. More recently A. Hilka in his edition 
of Florimont, pp. cxvff. 


| 
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was right when he affirmed “ that the purest and most poetic 
motive of early medizval life was the cultus of the new-found 
ideal of womanhood.” At the same time she is nearly always 
a lady of high rank and position and in social status much above 
her lover. Beyond that, however, we learn little or nothing 
about the poets’ lady-loves, so little individuality have they and 
so little difference is there between the lady of one poet and 
the lady of another. This lack of individuality has led some 
scholars to suggest that the ladies of the poets are for the most 
part imaginary phantoms and pure creations of the imagination, 
but this, as Appel pointed out, is to overstate the case, for many 
of the Troubadours addressed their poems to well-known ladies 
of note. The explanation perhaps is, as I hope to show in the 
following pages, that all these ladies of perfection, both those 
who seem to have little or nothing in common with real creatures 
of flesh and blood, like the distant loves: of Guillaume IX and 
Jaufré Rudel, and those others who seem to portray real historical 
personages, have been fashioned in the likeness of one common 
model.$ 

The contrast between the lady and her lover is most striking, 
for owing to the perfection of the lady there is of necessity an 
infinite distance between the lover and his beloved.® The 
complete superiority of the lady over her lover is never ques- 
tioned,’ for the lover is characterized by his unsurpassed meekness, 
humility and patience in his relations with his lady. He lies 
prostrate at her feet, as it were, in an attitude of humble adora- 
tion. He has no claim on his lady at all. She can do with him 
what she pleases and he accepts her service unconditionally.° 
All that the lover aspires to is to become the accredited servant 
of his lady, as Bernart de Ventadour requests, “‘ no matter what 


1 Hueffer, The Troubadours, p. 142. The source of this ideal of womanhood I shall endeavour 
to set forth below, see p. 354ff. 

2 C. Appel, Bernart von V entadorn, p. lxxxi., pointed out that one might almost speak of Tur 
lady-love of the poets, while Diez, Die Poesie der Troubadours, 18837, p. 107, remarked before him 
that the love poems of the Troubadours, though by different poets, might well have been the work 
of a single author in different moods. 

3 “ En général, dirons-nous, il n’y a aucun rapport entre les poétes et les dames. Tout simple- 
ment, parce que les dames des chansons sont, en régle générale, de purs fantémes imaginaires,’’ S. 
Strofiski, Le Troubadour Folquet de Marseille, p. 68. 

4 C. Appel, op. cit., p. xxviff. 

5 See below, p. 354f. 

© Cf. J. Bédier in Rev. d. deux Mondes, t. 1896, p. 172. 

7 Cf. A. Jeanroy in Rev. d. deux Mondes, t. 1903, p. 672. 
is 8 Qu’ans mi rent a lieys ¢- m liure ,Qu’en sa carta: m pot escriure, Guillaume IX, edit. A. Jeanroy, 

o. VII, 71. 
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the reward may be”.* This he became when on his knees with 
folded hands he took the oath of fidelity to his lady,* while she 
took his hands between hers and formally accepted him as her 
servant, giving him at the same time some little token and sealing 
the pact with a kiss—a form of procedure which is modelled on 
the ancient feudal custom of a knight taking the oath of fealty 
to his overlord or a vassal to his seigneur—and this kiss was the 
first and last kiss the poet received from his lady. Thus the poet, 
although a lover, is the humble vassal and the lady, although his 
beloved, is his suzerain mistress. The. pact thus formed did not 
bind the lady to her lover; on the contrary it merely meant 
that she was now willing to receive his homage in verse and allow 
him to celebrate her in his poems. 

This love of the Troubadour for his lady was clearly not the 
ordinary love of mortals, for in it “‘ there is no wild storm of 
passion, no untrammelled effusion of sentiment ’*; there is 
little or no real emotion, no bitter reproaches nor any of the 
brusque movements of passion; it was rather a measured and 
ever respectful appeal.’ Troubadour love was a service that 
required on the part of the lover courtly behaviour and chivalrous 
deeds and a sénse of what is fitting.® It was a voluntary servitude 
which transfogymed boors into courteous persons and had the 
power of refinihg manners and ennobling men.’ Love of this 
kind is a great incentive to virtue, is indeed virtue itself and the 
very foundation of moral worth.* The reason for this is that 


Bona domna, re no- us deman Mas que: m prendatz perservidor, Qu’e- us servirai com bosenhor, 
- Cossi que del gazardo m’an, edit. C. Appel, No. XXXI, 4off . 
_ 2 Anz ditz chascus, qan vol prejar, Mans jointas ¢ de genolos : “ Dompna, voillatz qe -us serva 
franchamen Cum lo vostr’om'’; et ella enaissi-] pren, Les Poésies des quatre Troubadours d’Ussel, 
edit. Jean Audiau, p. 75. Tenson between Gui d’Ussel and Marie de Ventadour. Similarly Bernart 
de Ventadour, see Appel’s edition, p. lxxxiv. | 

3 Raynouard quoted by A. Jeanroy, loc. cit., p. 672: “ Quoique ami, il reste vassal ; la dame, 
quoique amie, demeure suzeraine.”’ 

4 Hueffer, The Troubadours, p. 143. 


5 Cet amour ne ressemble guére 4 ce que le commun des hommes entend par ce mot : il n'admet 
ni tendres effusions, ni reproches amers, ni tous les brusques mouvements insé¢parables de la passion : 
rien qu’ une plainte éternellement respectueuse et mesurée, et quelques larmes discrétement répandues, 
A. Jeanroy, loc. cit., p. 663. 

© E coven li que sapcha far Faigz avinens, E ques gart en cort de parlar Vilanamens, Guillaume 
IX, edit. A. Jeanroy, No. VII, 33ff. De cortesia-is pot vanar Qui ben sap mezur’ esgardar, Marcabru, 
edit. Dejeanne, No. XV, 13f. 

7 Per son joy pot malautz sanar . . E totz vilas encoftezir, Guillaume IX, edit. A. oye 
No. IX, 25, 30. Tot jorn meillur et esmeri, Car la gensor serv ¢ coli Del mon, Arnaut Daniel, edi 
R. Lavaud, No. X, 8f. For other examples, see J. Coulet, Le Troubadour Guilbem Montanbagol, p. = 
n. 14. According to Vernon Lee, Medieval Love, p. 162, the ennobling power of love springs from 
adultery, according to W. Schrétter, Ovid und die Troubadours, p. 109, it is to be traced to 
sala Yi and Christian ethics. I would suggest a different source, see below, p. 357f. 


- + amors non es peccatz, Anz es vertutz que-ls malvatz Fai bos, e- lh bo-n son melhor, 
sanae en via De ben far tot dia, Montanhagol, edit. J. Coulet, No. II, 13ff. 
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this love service has a pronounced mystic character, marked by 
a sort of mystic reverence on the part of the lover, which implies 
that the lady he adores is a being of divine nature almost and has 
consequently a right to adoration. The frequent use of the 
term “ azorar” clearly denotes this.‘ This mystic exaltation 
which the lady inspires in the lover is called joi? and with jot is 
frequently coupled jove youth and proeza worth. A man who 
had not jot was not considered courtois or fit to frequent courtly 
circles. He had no worth without joi, for neither rank nor 
wealth give worth to men but only joi, that is love. Foi together 
with jove and proeza is the distinctive feature by means of 
which one recognizes the lover. It is jot that fills the lover with 
a desire to live a life worthy of his lady and redounding to her 
praise.2 Not only, however, must the lover have this jot and be 
subject to his lady, but he has also to be subject—obediens—to all 
_ those around his lady in her home.* Obedienz* and obediensa 
are technical terms which denote an important side of the courtly 
behaviour required of the lover. 

The lover’s adoration, however, is without hope, for not 
only is his lady infinitely above him in rank but she is also trans- 
fixed in an attitude of insensibility and indifference and pays no 
heed to her lover’s worship’—indeed he knows that he is craving 
for something that he can never have.? The lady is loved by all, 
but gives no love in return, and the poets know in advance that 
their love will never be requited and frequently complain of this. 
—s de Poitiers, Jaufré Rudel, Peire d’Alvernhe, Folquet 


per vostr’ amor Jonh las mas et ador! Bernart de Ventadour, edit. C. Appel, No. XLIV, 

57. ; OLE Brinkmann, E bichte des Minnesangs, p. 42. I do not agree with Ed. 
Wechsler, Das Kulturproblem des Minnesangs, ‘Bd. I, Minnesang und Christentum, 1909, p. 270, who 
sees the source of this adoration in the Christian religion : Indem der Frauensanger der Herrin eine 
mystische Liebe widmete, setzte er voraus, dass die Geliebte, als wire sie cin Wesen gottliche Art, 
gottliche Verehrung verdiene. Ausdricklich erwies er der Herrin eine Anbetung, azorar, die ihren 
Ursprung und Sinn im religidsen Leben hatte, but I would say that it is of religious origin, not Chris- 
tian however, but pagan, see below, p. 353ff. 


2 Cf. A. Jeanroy in Annales du Midi, t. XVII, 1905, p. 175 and C. Appel, Bernart von V entadorn, 
4 


3 Si-m vol mi dons s'amor donar, Pres suy del penr’e del grazir . . . E de sos pretz teneren 
car E de son laus enavantir, Guillaume IX, edit. Jeanroy, No. IX, 37, 41. 

4 Ja no sera nuils hom ben fis Contr’ amor si non I’es aclis, Et als estranhs et als vezis Non es 
consens, Et a totz sels d’aicels aizis Obediens. Obediensa deu portar A motas gens, qui vol amar, 
Guillaume IX, edit. Jeanroy, No. VII, 25ff. Quoted by C. Appel, Zt. f. rom. Phil., t. LII, 1932, 
p- 771. Cf. Bernart de Ventadour, ed. Appel, No. XIII, 411. 

5 Mais non serai obedienz En Peitau ni en Lemozi, Guillaume IX, No. XI, 3. Cf. C. Appel, 
loc. cit., p. 771. 

© Cf. A. Jeanroy, loc. cit., p. 675 ; also Annales du Midi, t. XVII (1905), p. 175. 

7 Per tal n’ai meyns de bon saber Quar vuelh so que no puese aver, Guillaume IX, edit. Jeanroy, 
No. VII, 19f. Cf. C. Appel, Zt. f. rom. Phil., t. LII (1932), p. 771. Similarly Bernart de Ventadour : 
Ja per drudaria No m'am, que no-s cove, edit. Appel, No. XXV, 4a 
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de Marseille and others all expressly do so ; yet for all that they 
do not cease to sing the praises of their beloved. In real life, 
however, love is not always so hopeless. Surely not every 
Troubadour who sang his lady’s charms in verse found that she 
turned a deaf ear to his suit, and if so, why then this note of 
despair, of love unreturned which is so common a trait in Trouba- 
dour lyrics that it would almost seem to be obligatory ? 

It is clear that this is a conventional conception of love and 
one regulated by strict rules, by a sort of code one might say, 
the code of the perfect lover.* It is equally clear, however, that 
this love service is much more than a code of rules ; it is, as some 
scholars have noticed, almost a religion,’ for it is a real cult or 
worship of the lady ; the very terms used make this evident, for 
domnei”’ and “ domneiar” denote this worship of the lady. 
But before we endeavour to trace the connection of Troubadour 
love with religion, there is another very important feature to be 
mentioned. The Troubadours doubtless were not less success- 
ful in love than the rest of mankind and many of them were 
married, but a fundamental condition of their love service was 
that it could not exist between husband and wife. A “ tenson” 
between Gui d’Ussel and his cousin Elias puts the difference 
between married love and this worship addressed to women in 
a very lurid light and shows that, while love outside marriage is 
a source of honour for the lover, married love does but bring 
scorn and derision upon the husband.‘ Another passage in the 
same poem makes it clear that a man can fall into no greater 
error than to make the lady he worships his wife, and yet at the 
same time in choosing another woman for his wife the lover 
occasions his lady no offence.’ But while this love of the Trouba- 
dours is love outside marriage, a free adulterous love as it seems,° 


= Gaston Paris called attention to this code of rules, Romania, t. XII, p. 519, La littérature fran- 
faise au moyen age, p. 103, and considered that it was derived from Ovid. In this he was followed by 
W. Schrotter, op. cit., p. 95f. 

2 Both Vernon Lee, op. cit., p. 128, and J. Anglade, Les Troubadours, p. 76, consider this love 
service as a religious cult and so it was originally, as I hope to show below. 

3 Compare the interesting remarks of Fauriel on this point in his Histoire de la Podsie provengale, 
t. I, p. sosff, and of Gaston Paris, op. cit., pp. 601, 606 and 611. 

4 Per dompna vai bos pretz enan E per moiller pert hom valor, E per dompnei de dompna es hom 
grazitz E per dompnei de moiller seein, Audiau et Lavaud, Nouvelle Antbologie des Troubadours, 
p- 196. Cf. Bernart de Ventadour: Per re non es om tan prezans Com per amor e per domnei, 
edit. Appel, No. XXI, 25f. and Peire d’Alvernhe : om ses dompneis No val ren plus que bels malvatz 
espics, edit. Zenker, No. VI, 54f. 

5 N’Elias, s’ieu midonz soan Per moiller, no-il fatz desonor; . . . Que s’ieu la pren e pois 
la blan, Non puosc far faillimen major, ibid., p. 197. 

6 Cf. G. Paris, Romania, t. XII, pp. 518 and 520, Histoire littéraire dela France, t. XXX, p. 146, 
Mélanges de littérature, pp. 489 and 611. A. Stimming, Grobers Grundriss, t. II, 2, p. 28 and others. 
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yet it was at the same time an ideal love. It also had its restric- 
tions and limitations and was by no means promiscuous, for it 
required faithfulness in the lover and life-long service of the lady." 
There are certain poems which record that married women were 
allowed a lover as well as their husbands, but not more than one. 
This custom is clearly stated by Cercamon,* Bernart Marti’ and 
Bertran de Born* amongst the Troubadours and by the well- 
known Chantefable Aucassin et Nicolette. Thus Bernart Marti 
writes: “I allow a lady a noble courteous lover besides her 
husband > and Aucassin in a spirited passage when speaking of 
his prospects in the next life, says: “I wanttogotohell; . . 
for the beautiful courtly ladies go there, because they have two 
or three lovers besides their husbands.”* ‘The inference to be 
drawn from this passage is that, if these ladies had limited 
themselves to one lover only besides their husbands, they would 
not have infringed the law and would in due course have gone 
to heaven, but they made the mistake of having more than one. 
The testimony of all these passages is most precious and throws 
a lurid light on the medizval conception of courtly love. 

This conception of love, however, met with opposition from 
the start, for Marcabru right at the beginning (as we know it) of 
Troubadour poetry protested most vehemently against it,’ and 
his protest alone, if we had not the testimony of Cercamon and 
Bernart Marti just mentioned, would have been sufficient to 
reveal this peculiar conception. But Marcabru, as Appel has so 
well shown,’ and Jeanroy too,” is a reactionary, in violent antagon- 


* This is borne out by the rules of love as given by André le Chapelain in his treatise ° De arte 
honeste amandi,’ especially No. 12: “ Verus amans alterius nisi sue coamantis ex affectu non cupit 
amplexus,”’ edit. E. Trojel. Cf. V. Lee, op. cit., p. 1566. 

2 Non a valor d’aissi enan Cela c’ab dos ni ab tres jai, IV, 36f., edit. A. Jeanroy. The lady who 
has an illegal lover, that is to say a second or a third lover, need expect no mercy on the day of judg- 
ment : e no clam ja merces Domna c’aja drut desleiau, IV, 34f. M. Jeanroy translates ° desieiau ’ 
by ‘ un amant déloyal’, adding certainly a note of interrogation. The sense is rather ‘ not allowed 
by law’, ‘unlawful ’, as in the following passage : Cals fols pensatz Outracuidatz Me trais doptansa 
desleial ! (=not allowed by right), Appel, Prov. Chres., 87, 53; of. ibid., 78, 22. 

3 Dona es vas drut trefana De s’amor, pos tres n’apana; Estralei N’ ison trei. Mas ab son marit 
l’autrei Un amic cortes prezant. E si plus n’i vai sercant, Es desleialada E puta provada, edit. E. 
Hoepfiner, No. III, ll. 10-18. 

4 Velha la tenc, si de dos drutz s’apatge, Anglade, Anthologie des Troubadours, p. 60,1. 11. Cf. 
C. Appel, Die Lieder Bertrans von Born, No. XXXIX, L 11. 

5 For the text see note 3 above. 

6 Mais en infer voil jou aler; car en infer vont li bel clere et li bel cevalier. . . Et s’i vont 
les beles dames cortoises, que eles ont deus amis ou trois avoc leur barons, edit. H. Suchier trad: frang. 
par A. Counson, 1906, 6, 34. 

7 Mas cella qu’en pren dos ni tres E per un non si vol fiar, Ben deu sos pretz asordeiar E sa valors 
a chascun mes, edit. Dejeanne, No. XV, 27ff. 

8 Bernart von Ventadorn, p. lxivt. 


Romania, t. LVI (1930), p- 4908. 
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ism with the customs of his day and especially with the practices 
of “ ?amour courtois””. He never tired of railing at the illegiti- 
mate nature of this love and maintained that a woman should 
have only one lover and he should be her husband—and that is 
his meaning in the passage quoted.’ But Marcabru’s eccentrici- 
ties apart, it is clear that the courtly practige of the time allowed 
a lady a lover as well as her husband—and a man another lady 
besides his wife—as indeed André le Chapelain, whose code of 
love we have already quoted, expressly states: “‘ Unam feminam 
nichil prohibet a duobus amari et a duabus mulieribus unum.” 

Much the same conception is evident in many May-day 
songs, refrains of dance songs and in Chansons de mal-mariée, 
songs of unhappily married girls, so closely allied to the dance 
songs; in all these there is an apotheosis of free love together 
with contempt and scorn for marriage, and the husband as such 
is an object of derision.2 The Provencal poem Flamenca in a 
passage describing the May-day fétes shows the same conception 
and in conclusion suggests that, if the husband makes objections, 
his wife should say: “ Silence, go away, for in my arms my lover 
is lying, Kalenda Maya—the first of May!”* On the first of 
May women are exhorted to indulge freely in love with their 
paramours, regardless of the protests of their husbands, and the 
fact that they are married, as André le Chapelain points out, is 
not a valid excuse for not indulging in free love: ‘“ Causa 
conjugii ab amore non est excusatio recta.”’ Should they fail, 
however, to comply with this requirement, they are excluded 


t M. Hoepfiner (Romania, t. LIII, 1927, p. 128) comparing this passage of Marcabru’s with the 
one just quoted from Bernart Marti takes the view that in the former’s poem the lover (drut) is the 
same person as the husband and Appel took the same view before him (op. cit., p. Lxvi.). 

2 Quoted by Raynouard, Choix des poésies originales des Troubadours, t. II, p. cvi. 

3 For a description of this revolt against marriage, see G. Paris,’Mélanges de littérature, pp. 6oof., 

_606f. and 611. Cf. Dame qui a mal mari S’el fait ami, N’en fet pas a blasmer, Bartsch, Rom. u. Past, 
p- SI. 
4 “Non sonetz mot, faitz vos en lai, 
qu’entre mos brats mos amics jai. 
Kalenda Maya!’’ edit. P. Meyer, 1. 3253f. 
5 Raynouard, op. cit., t. I], p. cv. In my opinion we instances of this “ libertas maia "’ also 
in certain old French poems included by K. Bartsch in his tfranzdsische Romanzen und Pastourellen, 
p. 20f., as for instance : 
Soufrés, maris, et si me vos anuit, 
Demain m'arés et mes amis anuit. 
Je vous deffenc k’un seul mot n’en parlés: 
Soufrés, maris, et si ne vous mouvés. 
La nuis est courte, aparmains me rarés, 
Qant mes amis ara fait sen deduit. — 
Soufrés, maris, etc. 

and 
Fai ne lairat por mon mari ne die: 
Li miens amins jeut aneut aveuckes moi. 
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from the May dances. There are refrains of dance songs still 
extant which make this perfectly clear, as for instance the follow- 
ing: “ Let all those who are in love come and dance, but not 
the others ”*—“ Let him go away who is not in love, let him go 
away, he does not belong to our company ”*—“ Let us go back 
to our dance, but let no one come who is not in love ”,’ or again 
“You shall not come and dance on the green, for you are not 
in love.’’* 

Now, to what state of society in any period of the world’s 
history does a conception like this correspond? Scholars have 
searched all ages previous to the advent of the Provengal lyric 
in their endeavours to find a parallel to it. They have searched 
in the Poitou-Limousin region, where Gaston Paris quite 
arbitrarily placed the origins of lyric poetry, they have searched in 
Roman culture and literature, in late Latin poetry and even in 
Arab customs and literature and only the other day a book 
appeared endeavouring to prove Arab influence once again.° 
So far, however, no clue at all has been found to the origin of 
this strange conception.®° Gaston Paris maintained that these 
traits have no foundation in society, that they are purely con- 
ventional and do not correspond either to the reality of life or 
to the sincerity of popular poetry. In my opinion Gaston Paris 
was wrong. ‘These traits do correspond to the reality of life and 
to a state of society that once existed—certainly this state of 
society is unique in history and practically peculiar to one 
community, but that is, after all, sufficient. 


V 


The solution I would put before you and which I have 
already indicated is that Troubadour poetry with its whole 
system of courtly love is a secular reflection of the practices of 


1“ Tuit cil qui sunt enamourat 
Viegnent dancar, li autre non!"’ Recueil de Motets, p.p. G. Raynaud, t. I, p. 151. 
2 Voi t’an lai qui n’aimme mie, Voi t’an lai; N’est pais de no compaignie, Jbid., t. II, p. 25. 
Quoted in my study on “ The origin of the Aalis Songs,"” Neopbilologus, t. V (1920), p. 297, 0.2. 
3 “ Ralons a la balerie,— 
qui n’aime, n’i viegne mie,"’ quote’ by H. Spanke, Zt. f. rom. Pbil., t. LIII (1933), p. 269. 
4 “Vos ne vendrez mie caroler es prez, o 
Que vos n’amez mie!"’ Bartsch, Rom. u. Past., 11, 89; of. A. Jeanroy, Les origines de la 
poésie lyrique en France, p. 422. ! 
5 A. R. Nykl, The Dove's Neck-ring. See review by C. Appel in Zt. f. rom. Phil., Bd. LIT (1932), 
Pp. 770ff. 
For an excellent survey of the attem 
in France, see A. Pillet, Zum Ursprung der ischen Lyrik (Schriften der Kémigsberger 
Gesellschaft, 1928, Heft 4). 
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a religious cult, namely of the worship of the goddess Cybele, 
and a reflection so exact and true that, with the exception of the 
Ovidian and feudal traits, almost every trait of Troubadour 
love can be paralleled by the characteristic features of this pagan 
religion. The moment one realizes that one is dealing with 
a state of things that has been derived from the ritual of a cult, 
the strange traits that I have mentioned take on a most significant 
meaning. 

The Mighty Mother of the Gods herself, I would suggest, 
was the original prototype of the lady, “ Domna ”, sung by the 
Troubadours. Her name was also ‘‘ Domina”, a designation 
which denoted that she was the supreme mistress of all her 
faithful followers and she alone of all goddesses had the right to 
this title Now, the chief feature of a goddess is perfection ; 
she is by definition perfect in every respect, since she is divine, 
and something of this perfection, I am inclined to think, is 
reflected in the superlative descriptions that the poets, as we have 
seen, give of their ladies. Here, too, is the explanation why 
' there is a certain lack of individuality and even of reality in the 
-“ Domna ” of the Troubadours, for the poets are always copying 
a model which by its very nature is somewhat impalpable and 
that is why their descriptions resemble each other so much. 
Notwithstanding her perfection, however, the Goddess is kindly 
towards her followers and of kindly welcome, but her anger is 
to be feared when it is aroused. It is significant that the lady 
courted by the Troubadours is kindly and gracious but also 
feared for her anger.? From time immemorial the Goddess had 
been the object of worship on the part of her faithful adepts and 
there is in Troubadour poetry a reminiscence of this worship, 
it seems to me, jn the whole doctrine of “ courtly love ” and 
especially in the mystic reverence that the lover has for his lady 
_ and his fervent worship of her—I have already mentioned the 
frequency of the term “azorar”. The peculiar characteristic 
of the lover, too, namely “jot ”, arr equally well denote the 
religious exaltation felt by the faithful for the Goddess. If there 

See H. Graillot, Le culte de Cybéle, Mére des diex, p. 195, and the passage he quotes from Servius: 
“sane dominam proprie Matrem Deum dici Varro et ceteri adfirmant.”’ 


2 Graillot, op. cit., p. 205. 


3 Thus Guillaume IX : Per son joy pot malautz sanar E per sa ira sas murir E savis hom enfolezir 
E belhs hom sa beutat mudar E-1 plus cortes vilanejar E- A 


Appel, C 


in Zt. f. rom. Pbil., t. LII (1932), p. 771. Also Cercamon: Car ieu la dopti ¢ la 
13, 49n. and Bernart de Ventadour, edit. Appel, No. XVI, 34. 
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is indifference and lack of response on the part of the lady to the 
poet’s love, that was inevitable from the nature of the case. The 
Goddess required the love and worship of all, but gave no love in 
return. Like all deities she makes no response to her worshippers 
and gives no sign of pleasure or displeasure at the homage and 
worship she receives. “She never did anything that gave me 
pleasure or pain ”, writes the first Troubadour, as I have already 
said ; “ Never did she tell me truth or falsehood and I know not 
whether she ever will”, says Jaufré Rudel. It seems to me 
that these utterances only receive their full meaning when they 
are replaced in their original setting. They are the utterances of 
worshippers at a shrine, of worshippers who have perceived that 
the divinity vouchsafes no response. If the lady whose praises 
are sung by the Troubadours was originally the Goddess herself, 
does it not explain why the poets address their love to the highest 
ladies in the land, to the wives of the great lords of the country, 
that is to say to ladies immensely above them in rank and to whose 
love they know in point of fact that they cannot aspire? The 
husbands at any rate seem to have understood this, for they are 
never alarmed by the love poems the poets address to their 
wives—on the contrary they often encourage them. They 
know that their love is only conventional and only in very rare 
cases was it anything more. The poet pays homage to the chate- 
laines and ladies of high rank in very much the same way as the 
faithful adepts of Cybele in the dim past once paid homage to 
the Goddess. The Goddess was perhaps one of the first women 
to be sung in verse and owing to the great awe in which she was 
held, her mighty power in the world and the fervent adoration 
of which she was the object, the poems about her became 
stereotyped, representing her as the perfect woman, immeasur- 
ably above her creatures, and depicting her adepts as humble 
devotees, almost despairing of ever being worthy of her love. 
This stereotyped attitude then passed to poems in praise of earthly 
women and in becoming the obligatory pattern of the attitude 
of the lover towards his lady gave rise to the type of love lyric 
as we know it in the greatest period of Provencal poetry. The 
courtly lyric of the Troubadours must have had its ultimate 
origin in hymns which gave expression to the feelings of the 
faithful in their fervent aspiration towards the great ideal of 
womanhood—the goddess Cybele. 
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If the objection is made that we know of no hymns to the 
‘Goddess, I would say that we know at least that there were a 
number of accredited singers in the service of the Goddess, that 
they were called ‘“ Hymnologi’’* and that in processions on 
festival days they wore the- poet’s crown of laurel. At Rome 
their numbers were considerable and there was even a “ Schola 
\ Cantorum” there.2 There must once have been, then, one 
would think, no lack of hymns in praise of the Goddess. These 
hymns, I would readily believe, were due to the Goddess each 
year, on the occasion of her festival, and there are certain passages: 
in the poems of Gautier de Coincy which would seem to support 
this point of view : 


“Tant com vivrai, cascun an li doi rente 
Par fine amour chansonete ou conduit,” 
or again : 
“ Chascun an li doi par dete 


Une raverdie.’’3 


It is true that Gautier in these passages is speaking, not of 
Cybele, the Mighty Mother of the Gods, but of the Virgin Mary. 
That is no great difficulty, however, for I have shown elsewhere 
that Cybele in a number of ways was the prototype and model of 
the Virgin Mary.* The great festival of the Goddess was 
essentially a spring festival, celebrating the return of spring 
and the rebirth of Nature in all her manifold forms and the date 
of it was March 25th, the vernal equinox. This to my mind 
explains a feature of Troubadour poetry which has hitherto 
baffled all Provengal scholars, namely the presence in every love 
poem of a stanza describing the flowering of the fields, the 
_ budding of the trees and the singing and pairing of the birds, 


I Graillot, op. cit., p. 255. 

2 Graillot, ibid. The ‘ escola n’Eblo’, the school of lord Eble the singer, or Ebolus cantator as he 
is called by Latin historians, which is mentioned by Bernart de Ventadour (edit. Appel, No. XXX, 
23) may possibly have had some connection with this ‘Schola Cantorum’ or its descendants. Diez, 
Leben und Werke der Troubadours, 18827, p. 17, supposed that Bernart received instruction in poetry 
in this school of Eble the singer. Appel on the other hand in his edition of Bernart de V entadour, T 
p- xxiv., only sees in the expression ‘ escola n’Eblo’ a literary movement—eine literarische Richtung— 
which was hotly combated by Marcabru. It may be so, but this literary movement, if such it was, 
was characteristic of the very essence and fundamental conceptions of Troubadour ry 
Marcabru is the best witness of the fact. Marcabru also speaks of the ‘ troba (or ) n'Eblo’, 
No. XXXI, 74. Since then Appel has published his small Bernart and in it (p. vi.) he allows that 
the early poetic conceptions of Bernart may have been saeeneed by the poctry of lord Eble of 
Ventadour. 


3 K. Bartsch, Rom. u. Past., p. xiii.; of. G. Paris, Mélanges de litt. fre, p. 556, n.1. 
_ 4 See my study “ The Aguilaneuf and Trimazé Begging Songs and their origin”’ in Kastner 
Miscellany, p. 308ff. 
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in short a little picture of the return of spring and the rebirth of 
Nature. As a rule this theme is treated in the opening stanza 
of the poem, but if it is not, it is almost sure to follow in a later 
stanza. In other words this theme was obligatory and an 
essential part of the love poem. The explanation is simple, the 
moment one has found the clue. Since all this love poetry 
originally sprang from hymns to the goddess of Nature, what 
could be more fitting than for each poem to open with an account 
of the rebirth of Nature which the great Earth Mother brought 
about each year in the spring ?' 

If the Mother Goddess is the prototype of the lady of the 
Troubadours, the worshipper at her shrine is the prototype of 
the lover. The relation of the lover to his lady most strikingly 
reflects the relation of the worshipper to the Goddess. The 
lady who in rank is so much higher than her lovers is the Goddess 
herself, who is so infinitely superior to her humble worshippers. 
The lover prostrated in adoration before her is the humble 
worshipper at her shrine. His very meekness, humility and 
patience is exactly the attitude of the faithful adepts and initiates 
of the Goddess. One of the essential features of the Phrygian 
cult is that it stresses the omnipotence of the divinity and 
consequently also the humility of the worshippers. The latter 
declare themselves the “servants” of the divinity and not 
merely her votaries, as was the practice at Rome.* Does not 
this explain why the Troubadour poet declares himself, as we 
have seen, the “servant ” of his lady ? The words of Bernart 
de Ventadour to his lady, but for the feudal metaphor which 
they contain, might equally well have been addressed by an 
initiate of the Phrygian mysteries to the Great Mother: “ Mis- 
tress, I am your servant and always shall be, ready to serve you in 
every way; I am your liegeman by pledge and by oath and I 
have been your servant for years past. And you are my first joy, 
just as you will be the last, as long as my life lasts.”* Again, 
since this love service was originally love for a deity, does it not 
provide an adequate explanation for the ennobling power of love 

* Sometimes perhaps the description of the rebirth of Nature may have stood alone. The 
mediaeval Raverdie is just such a poem. 

2 C’est l'un des caractéres essentiels des cultes s¢mitiques de manifester la toute puissance des 
dieux et par suite I"humilité des hommes. Ceux-ci se déclarent les “ serviteurs’’ de la divinité, non 
point seulement ses “ adorateurs ’’ (cultores), comme on disait 4 Rome, H. Graillot ; ‘ Les dieux tout- 
puissants’ in Rev. archéologique, t. III (1904), p. 327. 

3 Domna, vostre sui ¢ serai, Del vostre servizi garnitz. Vostr’ om sui juratz e plevitz, E vostre 


m’era des abans. E vos etz lo meus jois primers, E si seretz vos lo derrers, Tan com la vida m’er durans, 
edit. Appel, No. XXXIII, 20ff. 
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that we meet with in the poems? The rites of initiation un- 
doubtedly awakened the conscience of the initiate and led him on 
to the higher things of life. We know that this was so, for 
Diodorus Siculus records that “ those who took part in the 
mysteries of the goddess were looked upon as having become 
more devout, more just and better in all respects.”* I have 
already called attention in another place to what seem to be 
Troubadour adaptations of a ritual formula much used in the 
ceremonies of the Phrygian cult: “I have fled the bad, I have 
found the better.”* This formula, which was also used at 
marriage ceremonies in Greece, indicates, as Graillot points out, 
the -purifying, ennobling influence of the cult practices upon 
those initiated into the mysteries of the goddess.* Some scholars 
may prefer to see the source of these adaptations in Ovid’s words : 
“‘ video meliora proboque, Deteriora sequor ”,’ but it seems to 
me hard to believe that Ovid’s lines, which show but little 
similarity with the formula, could have evoked so many imita- 
tions in the works of the Troubadours. ‘These imitations to my 
mind are much more naturally explained if they are considered 
to be reminiscences of this ritual formula, for not this formula 
only, but many of the fundamental features of the cult to which 
it belongs are reflected also in the poetry of the Troubadours. 


VII 


Further, if we compare the state of social life as it existed 
amongst the adepts of the Mighty Mother, with the state of 
society as represented in the May songs I have mentioned, it is 
clear that the two are very similar. Cybele was the goddess of 
Nature, the great Earth Mother, Maia, and her service consisted 

_ for the faithful in a return from the state of civilization to the 
free life of Nature. This made the marriage tie null and void, 
for the goddess did not recognize marriage but required free love 
from all her worshippers, whether married or unmarried. If 
we may believe W. M. Ramsay, who has collected much evidence |} 
on the subject, the persons employed in the temples of the 

I Graillot, op. cit., p. 187. 
2 “ A Ritual formula in Troubadour Poetry ’’ in Zt. f. rom. Pbil., t. L (1930), p. 595ff. 
3 Op. cit., p. 216. 


5 I owe this reference to the kindness of my friend, Dr. E. G. W. Braunholtz who compares with 
it Pons de Capduelh’s line: ‘ ben es folz, qui-l ben ve e-1 mal pren’. 
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goddess, the “ hieroi, lived, if they chose, in the ordinary social 
state, while not engaged in their service; but they were bound 
to present themselves at the sanctuary for certain terms of service ; 
and during such terms they had to give up the society of husband 
or wife, and live the divine life.”* In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the chief cases of ceremonial impurity in 
the cult were precisely cases relating to married life. Either 
the husband or the wife preferred the continuance of the married 
state to the requirements of the cult.2 “ The commonest cause 
of impurity ”, Ramsay says, “ is a sexual offence, and the usual 
form is intercourse between husband and wife.”? From this 
it appears that for those engaged in the service of the goddess 
the marriage tie was loosened and every “servant” of the 
goddess was called upon to do her honour in the way most pleasing 
to her, namely to indulge in free love. Free adulterous love was 
a source of honour, whereas marriage was scorned, for the Phry- 
gian cult looked upon marriage as a restriction which encroached 
upon the free life of nature and this is its fundamental conception. 
Here, then, we have, it seems to me, the long sought for source 
of the Troubadour conception of love. Here is the explanation 
why Troubadour love is love outside marriage, why love between 
husband and wife was not recognized as love and why the 
Troubadour convention allowed a lady a lover as well as her 
husband and a man another lady besides his wife. Here is the 
explanation why marriage was scorned and not accepted as a 
valid excuse for not indulging in free love, for all these traits 
reflect the fundamental conception and practices of the cult.‘ 
Even the “ dauzengier”, whom I have not yet mentioned and 
who cause so much annoyance to the lover in Troubadour poetry, 
receive perhaps from this point of view a special significance. 
They and the “ jalous” or “ gelos”* so often mentioned, are 
generally considered to be the lover’s rivals in love,° but I am 
inclined to think that these terms denote not so much rivals in 
love as persons not indulging in free love at all but ever ready to 

© Cities and Bisboprics of Phrygia, vol. 1, p. 148. 

* Ramsay, op. cit., vol. I, p. 150, Inscriptions, Nos. 45 and 46. 

3 Op. cit., vol. I, p. 136; of. Inscription No. 46. ia 

5 These terms sometimes denote the husband of course, but very often not. 


6 So A. Jeanroy, “ La poésie provencale ”’ in Rev. des deux Mondes, t. 1903, p. 674. Cf. Wechssler, 
consider than the post beam by ncking bis 


love ab . Bédier in Rev. des deux Mondes, t. 1896,p. 171, 0-1; cf. C. Appel in Zt. f. rom. Phil, 
t. LII (1932), p. 78af. 
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denounce those who do. The words of Bernart de Ventadour : 
““What boots it to live without love except to cause people 
annoyance ”* seem to support this. From the nature of the case 
all husbands (jalous) belonged to this category, since Troubadour 
love was love outside marriage. ‘Those not in love were, as we 
have already seen, excluded from the May dances, so too were 
the “ jalous”, as the refrain of the famous Provencal May song 
shows: “ Be off, be off, ye not in love and leave us to dance, 
leave us to dance amongst ourselves”’,2 and the May customs and 
dances are derived, as I hope to show in a separate study, from 
the festal celebrations of the cult. I am inclined to think, 
therefore, that the terms “ jalous” and “ lauzengier”’ originally 
denoted persons who refused to comply with the requirements 
of the cult and to honour the Goddess with their love. 

Other features of the cult may also have survived in Trouba- 
dour poetry. The mysterious “ gardadors” mentioned by the 
poets, who were apparently guardians put in charge of women,* 
may perhaps originally have been persons connected with the 
cult. The Phrygian cult, like other Eastern cults, kept a number 
of women in the sanctuary of the Goddess and the “ apparatores 
Matris Deum ” who were responsible for the organization of the 
cult were a sort of guardian.’ The term “ obediens”’ may be 
explainable in the same way. The lover, as we have seen, had to 
be subject not only to his lady but to all those around his lady 
in her home: in the same way the votary of the Goddess had to 
be subject not merely to the Goddess, but also to those who 
served her in her sanctuary, namely priests and priestesses. Even 
the four grades of love in Troubadour poetry® may have been 
derived from the four stages of initiation in the mysteries of the 
Goddess, but I do not press this point, since too little is known 
about these stages of initiation to allow a comparison to be drawn. 


1 E que val viure ses amor Mas per enueg far a la gen? J. Anglade, Anthologie des Troubadours, 
p- 39. C. Appel against the majority of the MSS. reads ‘ ses valor’, edit. No. XXXI, 11. 

2 Alavi’,ala vie, jalous! Lassaz nos, lassaz nos Ballar entre nos, entre nos! Appel, Chres., No. 48. 
Compare: Tuit cil qui sunt enamourat Viegnent dancar, liautrenon! . . . Que li jalous soient 
fustat Fors de la dance d’un baston, Raynaud, Rec. d. Motets fr., t. I, p. 151. 

3 I have touched upon one side of the survivals in my study of ‘“‘ The Aguilaneuf and Trimazé 
Begging Songs and their origin’’ which I have already mentioned. 

4 Cf. C. Appel in Zt. f. rom. Phil., t. LII (1932), p. 783f. 

5 Cf. H. Graillot, op. cit., p. 260. 

© Lo primers es de fegnedor E-1 segons es de preiador E lo ters es d’entendedor E al quart es druz 
apelaz, Count of Anjou, edit. A. Kolsen, Dichtungen der Trobadors, p. 25. Compare Fauriel, op. cit., 
t. I, p. soz: Il y a quatre degrés en amour: le premier est celui d’hésitant (feignaire) ; le second, 
ome % priant (pregaire); le troisi¢me, celui d’écouté (entendeire), et le quatriéme, celui d’ami 

drutz). 
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It is true that Plato speaks of four stages of initiation, but without 
actually specifying the mysteries of the Mighty Mother and more 
likely he is referring to the mysteries of Eleusis.‘ We do know, 
however, that there were rites of initiation connected with the 
mysteries of the Goddess and that the initiate after having been 
subjected to severe trials and humiliations* was received into the 
highest grade and attained even to union with the Goddess. We 
have perhaps allusions to this in the markedly sensual utterances 
of the poets of the first generation which all connoisseurs of 
Provengal poetry have noticed. The poet expresses the hope 
that he may in fact be united with his lady “ sotz cobertor” or 
“* en cambr’ o sotz ram”, “ dinz vergier 0 sotz cortina”’* Be that 
as it may, we have here perhaps an explanation of the secret 
nature of Troubadour love. The poet’s love for his lady must 
never be divulged. The one condition imposed upon the poet is 
secrecy and the one art he has to possess is the art of discrete 
silence (celar).t No poet ever mentioned the name of his lady ; 
he always used some pseudonym, some “ senhal ”, when speaking 
of her. Some of these are graceful, as for instance: “ Bon Vezi” 
—Kindly Neighbour ; “ Bel Vezer ”—Beautiful Vision ; “ Mon 
Aziman”—My Magnet ; “‘ Mon Conort”—My Hope, my Con- 
solation; ‘“‘ Miels de Domna”—More than Mistress; “ Miels 
de Ben”’—More than good. The origin of this custom is very 
obscure,’ but it too perhaps originated in the worship of Cybele. 
It would have been impossible for the adept or initiate to speak of 
the Goddess by name, for that would have been a profanation. 
The name of the Goddess was only pronounced on the occasion 
of the most sacred mysteries and in her innermost sanctuary.° 
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VIII 


I would say in conclusion that it seems in the light of what 
I have said as if the flower of ‘Troubadour poetry, together with 
the distant love of Jaufré Rudel and other poets, was modelled 
on the worship of the Mighty Mother, the far off goddess of 


! Phaedrus, 240ff. Cf. J. Harrison, Prolegomena to the study of Greek Religion, p. 578. 

2 The mysterious and inexplicable occurrences in Jaufré Rudel’s poems III and IV may conceiv- 
ably contain some allusion to similar humiliations. 

3 That the “ Alba ’’ or Dawn Song had its origin in the mysteries of the Goddess I shall endeavour 
to show in another study. 

4 Cf. C. Appel, loc. cit., p. 771. 

5 The best study so far on the ‘ Sendai’ of the Troubadours is Stronski’s in his edition of Folguet 
de Marseille, pp. 27°-43°, but he does not elucidate the origin of the practice. 


© Graillot, op. cit., p. 221. 


> 
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Asia Minor, now one aspect of her cult predominating, now 
another ; and this explains the conventional stamp of this poetry 
and why it so closely resembles the nature of a cult. The Phry- 
gian religion transported first to Rome and then to Gaul was by 
the end of the fourth century officially supplanted by Christianity, 
but the chief conceptions of the pagan cult somehow or other’ 
lived on and became in the course of time the elaborate doctrine 
of Troubadour love, which was not only the delight of two 
centuries of poets and their audiences but left its mark also on the 
poetry of all the neighbouring lands. This is all the more 
important since this poetry is the earliest appearance of lyric 
song in the whole of Western Europe, and it was destined to have 
a brilliant development which continued through the centuries 
to the days of Dante, Petrarch and Ronsard. The very exalta- 
tion of womanhood even, and the high esteem and respect shown 
to women which begins in France in the early Middle Ages with 
the homage of the Troubadour poets and which continues, not 
only in France but also in many countries of Europe, in the form 
of knightly chivalry in the following centuries has its source 
originally in the immense veneration and reverence felt for the 
Mother Goddess, “ the loved one far away ”’. 


B. Lewis. 
University of St. Andrews, Scotland. 
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THE CHRISTIAN WORLD VIEW 
ITS RATIONAL ASPECTS 


I 


In some of our published writings we have tried to uphold what 
we call “ The Christian World View”. In this article we desire 
to put our arguments in somewhat different form, order and 
verbiage. The term “ World View” agrees quite well, we 
think, with the German terms, Weltanschauung and W eltansicht. 
At all events, we know of no better English mode of expression 
than the one designated. In this sense we shall use it in this 
article. Dr. James Orr put it more fully by calling it “ The 
Christian View of God and the World ”. 

We have ventured to call the Christian world view a philo- — 
sophy. We might risk trying to give a somewhat jocose definition 
of human philosophy by saying, “ It is a futile attempt to explain 
the inexplicable.” However, to be serious, we take it that any 
philosophy that is worth while is a sincere effort to find an 
adequate cause and explanation of all the varied phenomena 
of this vast and diversified universe, from those of the lowest 
to those of the highest qualitative value. We hold that the 
Christian world view is such a philosophy. Dr. Alfred Weber 
defines philosophy as “an attempt at a universal explanation 
of things”. Again he says that it is an endeavour “ to explain 
the world as a whole . . . by the cause of the causes, or the 
first cause”. Thus our own definition seems to be in good 
company. | 

However, we must hasten to add that the Christian world 
view is not a humanly invented philosophy. No; it is a divinely 
revealed system of truth ; and the revelation of it is given in the 
Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. Chris- 
tianity is not a human discovery ; it is a divine disclosure. The 
Bible reveals the true religion and the true philosophy. As a 
divinely given religion, it is for everybody, the learned and the 
unlearned alike. As a divinely revealed philosophy, it is for 
thinkers who desire to give a reason for the hope that is in them. 
A naive faith is the condition of salvation for everybody; a 
363 
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discursive faith seeks to set forth the rationale of the Christian 
view of the cosmos, its existence, purpose and destiny. 

There is no call for pitting reason against faith or faith 
against reason. Of course,.there is much false reasoning in the 
world ; but there are also much false faith and blind credulity. 
Both faith and reason are faculties of the human mind, and it 
stands to reason that both are to be used, each for its own purpose. 
We must not try to make reason do what faith is intended to do, 

nor the reverse. While faith is often commanded in the Holy 
Scriptures, reason is also frequently commended and appealed 
to. See 1 Sam. xii. 7; Isa. i. 18; xli. 20; Acts xvii. 2; xviii. 
4, 19; xxiv. 25; 1 Pet. iii. 15. Our position is that, since the 
Christian world view has been revealed in the Bible, it can be 
shown to be “ sweetly reasonable ”’.. 

Before going further, we must give some attention to the 
principle of causality. Simply stated, it is this: Every effect or 
event must have an adequate cause. That fact is an axiom to 
the human mind. It is an axiom, too, that can be demonstrated 
empirically. For example, you can move the book lying on your 
desk. Why? Because there is an adequate cause in the strength 
of your arm moved and controlled by your will. The book 
surely would not have moved if an adequate cause had not been 
behind it. But suppose you try to push down a solid wall. You 
note it will not budge. Why? The force employed is not 
sufficient. 

We are aware that David Hume, the sceptic, tried to nullify 
the principle of causality by his speculations. His purpose was 
_ to show that what men call cause and effect are nothing more 
than cases of antecedent and consequent. He held that we can- 
not see the connection—the nexus—between what we call the 
cause and the effect ; therefore we cannot be sure that there is 
such a causal connection. 

But the human mind readily—one might well say, intui- 
tively—distinguishes between mere antecedent and consequent 
and real cause and effect. For example, day follows night on our 
globe ; but no one thinks for a moment that the night is the cause 
of the day. Immediately we look for some real cause to account 
for both day and night and their continual succession; and 
when we search for the cause in a scientific way, we find it in the 
relative positions of the earth and the sun and the diurnal 
revolution of our globe on its axis. Take another case: When 
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you note that the sun warms the earth, you realize instinctively 
that you are tracing a causal relationship. You know that if 
the sun were not there in the heavens, or if it were a cold body 
instead of a hot one, the earth would not be warmed. All 
science and philosophy are based on this principle of causality. 
The discovery of Neptune—a story that is familiar to us all— 
illustrates this fundamental principle. 

Nor does the fact that the cause of a particular event may be 
quite complicated invalidate the law of cause and effect. We 
still maintain that the human mind is so constituted by its Maker 
that it must accept the axiomatic truth. If we understand 
some of our best scientists correctly, they find, in their ingenious 
analyses of the action of electrons and atoms, that they cannot 
adequately explain it save by positing back of it both will and 
intelligence. One of the foremost of these scientists holds that 
the power back of the cosmos must be an all-wise and all-powerful 
Mechanist ; another holds that the same power must be a pro- 
found Mathematician. All these terms connote personality, 
and personality in turn connotes God. 

Now, it is on this fundamental principle of causality that the 
Christian world view is based. What is that view in its ultimate 
essence ? It is termed the view of Christian theism. First of 
all, the Christian Scriptures posit God back of and in the universe. 
“In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth ”,, is 
the initial statement of the Bible. Is it not remarkable that this 
old Book should, in its very first verses, assert so lucidly and 
simply the only adequate explanation of the existence and 
constitution of this vast cosmos ? 


II 


It is freely and frankly admitted that the Bible does not 
employ the so-called “ theistic arguments ”. But we hold that, 
when they are properly presented, they confirm the Biblical 
doctrine of theism. And this we believe in spite of Kant’s effort, 
in his Critique of the Pure Reason, to demolish them. In his 
Critique of the Practical Reason he reasoned that the presence 
of the moral law and the fact of man’s conscience pointed back 
to God, employing the same arguments that can be used effec- 
tively to make the other arguments convincing. We maintain 
that teleology in the cosmos proves just as effectively the 
existence of God as does the argument based on morality. 
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But we need not repeat the well known theistic arguments. 
Along just one line of thought do we desire to present a funda- 
mental reason for belief in God. It may be stated in this way : 
There is something now; therefore there must have always 
been something. If there ever was a time when there was 
nothing, nothing could have ever been; nothing could have 
ever come into existence. Ex mthilo nihil fit. There must, 
therefore, be an ultimate and eternal Reality. 

Let us reason further. What must be the character of that 
eternal Subsistence? It—no! no! He—must be a Person— 
that is, Gop. Do you ask why? Because there are self- 
conscious persons in the cosmos now, myriads of them. And, 
as Hermann Lotze, the German scientist and philosopher, 
showed long ago, personality can come only from personality. 
The only thinkable adequate cause for sentient and self-conscious 
personalities like ourselves is a creative Personality. Ought not 
logical minds to accept the only reasonable solution of the 
problem of the origin of human personalities? But we will 
return to this part of our thesis further on. 

Thus it would seem that fundamental reasoning confirms 
the Christian Theistic World View.t We do not mean to say 
that this rational process will give a man absolute assurance of 
the existence of God. It certainly proves, however, that theism 
is the only adequate and reasonable view; and that is surely 
something gained that is worth while. In order to receive 
absolute certitude of God’s existence, love, grace and Fatherhood, 
one must come to Christ, and accept Him as Saviour and Lord 
by faith ; for He said: “‘ I am the way, the truth and the life ; 
no man cometh unto the Father but by me.” The practical use 
of reason is that, like kindness and persuasion, it may sometimes 
lead the unregenerate man to bow the knee to Jesus Christ, and 
thus receive by the impact of the Holy Spirit the absolute 
assurance of God’s reality and redeeming love. 

Going back now to our original proposition, we contend 
that the Christian world view is the only adequate philosophy. 
And by all counts, it 4s adequate. By means of this view we can 
‘ explain the origin and continued existence of all the noumena 


t It is idle to raise the age-old question, “‘ Who made God ? ’’ as John Stuart Mill and his father 
did in their day, and as Bertrand Russell has done in recent years. The question involves a contradic- 
tion, for if some other being made the being you call God, the latter would not be God. Thus 
you would have an unending series hanging on nothing—which is an absurdity. Reason teaches, we 
repeat, that, since, there is something now, there must be an eternal, infinite, uncreated Reality, and 
that that eternal Reality must be God. 
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and their varied phenomena in the universe. Let us see if this is 
not 80. 

You can thus account for the origin of matter, because a God 
of infinite wisdom and power, such as the Bible displays, could 
create it ex nthilo, There is nothing impossible with God. 
You can thus account for the existence of force or energy, because 
God is all-powerful, and certainly could create secondary forces 
of all kinds, if He desired to do so. You can account for the 
origin of motion. Science teaches that all things are in motion, 
not only the suns, stars and planets, but also the electrons and 
protons. But mind, with its power of volition, is the only entity 
of which we know anything that can originate motion. You can 
perform the experiment for yourself in many ways. So God, 
being infinite Mind or Spirit, could, by the self-determination 
and self-action of His will, have set all the varied entities of the 
universe in motion. Thus the Christian world view adequately 
accounts for the existence of matter, force and motion in the 
mechanistic part of the cosmos. 


Ill 


But we find something more than matter and mechanism 
in the world; we find life. We mean physical life—living 
organisms. How shall we account for the origin of living matter ? 
Surely living matter could not evolve from non-living matter. 
We appeal to the foremost biologists and cytologists of the day— 
Vernon Kellogg, J. Arthur Thomson, E. C, Wilson, Lorande L. 
Woodruff, all of whom endorse the Latin adage: Omne vivum 
ex vivo—life comes only from antecedent life. Then whence 
came the primeval cell or germ-plasm? The cell, which is the 
unit of life, is a very complex physical and chemical organism, 
and can function only when it is a complete and matured entity ; 
then only can it function in mitotic division and thus propagate 
and increase its life. 

Materialism and naturalism cannot give an adequate account 
of the origin of life. But Christianity can. If you ask how and 
why, we reply : God is revealed in the Bible as “ the /iving God ”’. 
Hence He could create life. Thus the scientific law of biogenesis, 
or life only from previous life, is upheld by the Christian World 
View. There seems to be no other thinkable and adequate way 
of explaining the origin of the primeval germ-plasm. And the 
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God who could create one living cell could just as easily create 
all the diversified germ-plasms of all the species of plants and 
animals, so that, as the Bible teaches, each type would reproduce 
“ after its kind ”’. 

We must now move up into the sphere of higher qualitative 
values. We refer to the realm of personality. There are 
myriads of persons in the world. How can we find an adequate 
cause for their existence ? What is a person? A person is a 
being who can say “I”, and knows what he means by the 
pronoun. In other words, he is a self-conscious being—one 
who has self-hood ; one might say Ihood. Of course, he must 
have a nature—that is, a noumenon—in which the power of self- 
consciousness subsists. A properly constituted person as we know 
him must also be endowed with the power of cognizing other 
objects and persons as well as himself ; he must also have feeling, 
or emotion, and will, or the self-determining faculty. 

Whence came the first sentient and self-conscious human 
personality ? We maintain with all our might and main that 
naturalism cannot account for the origin of such a being—a being 
so highly endowed. That would be getting something out of 
nothing ; getting an entity of a higher quality out of a lower, 
which is absurd. Again we insist on our basic apophthegm, 
nthilo nihil fit. 

Surely the unconscious could not evolve into the conscious 
by means of resident forces (which are not there), nor the 
non-personal into the personal, nor the non-sentient into the 
sentient, nor the non-moral into the moral, nor the non-spiritual 
into the spiritual. Reason ever seeks for an ultimate cause that 
is adequate. 

Believe it or not, the Biblical account of man’s origin is 
satisfyingly adequate, and we can think of no other attempted 
account that is adequate. According to Biblical teaching, God 
is the infinite and ultimate self-conscious Personality. ‘Therefore 
it is reasonable to believe that He could and would and did 
create finite personalities in His own image. He has self- 
- consciousness ; therefore He could create a being with the same 
enduement. He knows objective existences; ergo, He could 
create a person having the same faculty. He has emotion and 
volition ; therefore He could create a being with the same 
powers in a finite degree. He is a moral person; therefore He 
could create a finite person with conscience or the sense of right 
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and wrong. He is a spiritual personality; therefore He could 
create a finite person with the spiritual capacity. 

Moreover, to pursue our argument still further, we find 
that man is a dual being, possessed of mind and body. These two 
parts of his being are most intimately conjoined and integrated, 
so that there is gonstant interaction between them. Turn to 
Genesis ii. 7, and read : “‘ And the Lord God fashioned (moulded ; 
Hebrew, yatsar) man out of the dust of the ground, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of lives, and man became a living soul ” 
(nephesh, being). Here we see how the two parts of man’s 
personality, the psychical and the physical, were united: by the 
divine inbreathing of the mind, created in the divine image, 
into the corporeal entity moulded from the finest material of 
the soil. 

Whatever men may think of this Biblical doctrine and 
interpretation, they must admit that in this way man and his 
composite nature are adequately accounted for. How otherwise 
can we give the ratson d@’étre of his being what he is? Naturalism 
and humanism are here weighed in the balance, and found 
wanting their attempt to explicate the origin of genus homo. 


IV 
Next, there is the difficult and mooted sin-problem. Accord- 
ing to any view, it has its difficulties. But the most reasonable 
explanation of the origin of sin is that given in the Bible. It 
relieves us of the fatal difficulty of making God the author of sin. 
God created moral agents, it is true, but He did not cause them 
to sin. It must have been better for God to create a moral 
economy than to make a universe of mere mechanisms. The 
latter view would not assign a sufficient reason for creating a 
universe. To create ethical, spiritual and rational personalities 
with whom God could have loving fellowship, who would freely 
and gladly do His will, and upon whom He could lavish His 
affection and bestow upon them joy and blessing for ever and 
ever—these considerations, it would surely seem, would make it 
worth while for Him to create this vast and marvellous universe 
to be the arena of mankind’s holy, joyful and immortal 
activities. 
But a real moral agent must be free. If he had no power of 
choice, he might be happy, but he would be a mere automaton, 
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a robot, and so his happiness would be of a very inferior quality. 
Well, then, sin originated in the wrong choice of free moral 
agents. How else could sin have originated and be sin in the 
sense of guilt ? This, we believe, is the most reasonable explana- 
tion of the entrance of sin into the world. Will somebody state 
how else sin could have originated ? 

But according to Christian teaching, God did not leave man 
in his miserable state when he fell into sin and brought misery 
upon himself. No; in His first interview with our progenitors 
after their fall into sin, He proclaimed to them the protevangel- 
ium, saying, “‘ The Seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s 
head.” Then all through the Old Testament dispensation 
there is recorded the divine-human preparation for redemption, 
until at length, in the fulness of time, in the New Testament 
dispensation, God sent forth His Son into the world, born of a 
woman, born under the law, that He might redeem them that 
are under the law, and give them the adoption of sons. Could 
anything be better than that ? Can human wisdom devise, or 
conceive of, anything that is equal to it? It would seem that 
the whole world of mankind should break into hallelujahs and 
hosannas of gratitude and praise because God has revealed such 
a wonderful and satisfying rationale of the universe. 

But there are further reasons for accepting the Biblical 
World View. Man is innately a religious being. If there is 
nothing but material substance, how could man evolve religion, 
which is a spiritual quality ? Almost all people believe in God, 
or gods, or at least in supernatural beings who bear an important 
relation to them. How can materialism and pantheism account 
for this universal phenomenon? But Christian theism can very 
readily account for man’s religiousness, seeing it teaches that 
_ man was created in the divine similitude. 

There is one more outstanding phenomenon which the 
Christian World View alone can effectively explain, but which 
natural theism, valuable as its arguments may be in some respects, 
cannot account for. I refer to the fact of redemption and the 
experience that pertains thereto. An adequate philosophy must 
give a sufficient and rational explanation of all phenomena, 
especially those of an outstanding character. Well, millions of 
people in the history of the world have had the experience of 
redemption and salvation, and—mark this !—the experience has 
always come through faith in Jesus Christ. And this experience 
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has not only produced a change of intellectual attitude, but has 
ever transfigured life and character ; and, moreover, the change 
has always been salutary both ethically and spiritually. It has 
put the impact of truth and certitude upon the consciousness of 
those who have thus come to Christ in repentance and faith. 
Think of all the “‘ twice-born ” men and women in the history 
of the world. Remember Paul, Justin Martyr, Augustine, 
Luther, Knox, Latimer, Chalmers, Spurgeon, — Brooks, 
Jerry MacAuley, and many, many others. 

The only adequate explanation of these experiences of truth 
and redemption is that the Christian system is true. [If it is true, 
we have assigned a sufficient cause for the blessed experience ; 
if it is not true, there is no rational explanation. It is absurd 
to believe that materialism or pantheism could effect an ethical 
and spiritual change of heart and mind, and accompany it with 
the assurance of truth. Here in the Bible is the altogether 
sufficient explication: “ If ye abide in my Word, then are ye my 
disciples indeed, and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” Or this: “ If any man willeth to do His will, 
he shall know of the teaching, whether it is of God, or whether 
I speak from myself.” Or this: “ The Spirit Himself beareth 
witness with our spirit that we are the children of God.” 


V 


There is still something more, and perhaps it is the best of all. 
The Christian World View sets forth a sufficient purpose for the 
creation and existence of human personalities, and satisfies the 
desire of the human soul for an immortal destiny of a worth-while 
character for the human race and the universe. An immortality 
of bliss in the vast, illimitable cosmos, redeemed and glorified, in 
fellowship with God, and angels and archangels, and “ the spirits 
of just men made perfect ”—what an alluring prospect! Yes, 
“ our light affliction, which is but for the moment, worketh for 
us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory”; for 
“ godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise of the 
life that now is and of that which is to come”. According to 
the Christian system of truth and salvation, “ there shall be new 
heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness ”. Then 
God’s people shall no longer “ see through a glass darkly, but face 
to face”. They shall have the vision beatific and beautiful. 
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Let the poet close our meditation on the Christian World 


View : 
A wonderful way is the King’s Highway ; 
It runs through the nightland up to the day ; 


From the wonderful was, by the wonderful 1:, 
To the still more wonderful ts to be— 


Runs the King’s Highway. 
LEANDER S. Keyser. 


Springfield, Ohio. 
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PROGRESSIVE REVELATION 


Tue Protevangelium, God’s word of salvation to fallen man in 
Paradise, is the beginning of the special revelation contained in 
the Bible. Only in Eden has general revelation been adequate 
to the needs of man. Man having fallen, “ God breaks His way 
in a round-about fashion into man’s darkened heart to reveal 
there His redemptive love. By slow steps and gradual stages He 
at once works out His saving purpose and moulds the world for 
its reception, choosing a people for Himself and training it 
through long and weary ages, until at last when the fulness of 
time has come, He bares His arm and sends out the proclamation 
of His great salvation to all the earth ” (Warfield). ‘The whole 
history of salvation is one coming of God to His people, one 
speech of grace to man. It is an historical revelation given first 
through patriarchs and prophets and ultimately in the Son—a 
revelation essentially different from the general manifestation of 
God, e.g. in the works of His hands or in the rational nature of 
man, because it is redemptive in purpose and soteriological in 
character. This “ word ” of God is a revelation of grace and 
salvation. Under the old covenant men served as the medium 
through which this word was sounded, until finally the whole 
revelation is summed up in the one moment of incarnation, when 
the Word Himself became flesh. 

It seems quite evident, therefore, that God*chose to give 
the revelation of His grace only progressively, or in other words 
through the process of an historical development. The Scrip- 
tures embody in their own growth the record of this steady 
advance of the special revelation through various stages from its 
first faint beginnings to its glorious completion in Jesus Christ. 
Both from the material point of view—in the development of 
the contents—and from the formal point of view—in method or 
mode—there is a marked advance and progress in the special 
revelation of God to man. 

This aspect of the Scriptural revelation has not yet received 
from the side of our Reformed theology the attention it deserves, 
and a closer study of the Atstoria revelationis is imperative. The 
Bible is no arsenal full of loca probantia ready for use for the 
theologian ; it has an historic-organical character which cannot 
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be disputed, seeing that it has been compiled by scores of authors 


in the course of many centuries, and thus offers us a revelation of 
spiritual realities in historical process. 


I 


Tue PiuriFoRMITy OF REVELATION WITH THE PROPHET 


Perhaps no single passage from Scripture states the fact of 
a progressive revelation more definitely than Hebrews 1. 1, 2. 
“ God, who at sundry times and divers manners spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto 
us by his Son.” ‘The diversity of the revelation and its coming 
into existence bit by bit and in many parts—for this is the plain 
meaning of the Greek polumerés—is the important truth taught 
here. 

The author of the epistle, addressing his Hebrew readers, 
begins with a general statement as to the excellence and superior 
position of the Gospel over the Law, of the new covenant over 
the old, the Christian over the Judaistic. This contrast forms 
the principal theme of the epistle, but already in the first verses 
the pre-eminence of the New Testament final revelation over 
the Old is found in the different way and manner in which God 
communicated Himself under these covenants. Both were good 
and both were of God, but there was a great difference in the way 
in which the revelation took place. Both received a word of 
revelation, and not only symbols or signs or vague indications. 
Even in the long ages past God was never silent but ever revealed 
His word through new messengers in various and diverse ways. 
But whereas He spoke the full, final and perfect word of salvation 
in the Son, He communicated His word only bit by bit and in 
diverse ways to and through the prophets, i.e. under the old 

covenant. And this fragmentary and multiform mode of exis- 
tence stamps the Old Testament revelation as still imperfect 
and “in part ”. 

Under the old covenant the revelation took place in various 
ways: law and prophecy, type and allegory, doctrine and 
admonition, warning and consolation, threat and promise 
interchange and present a many-coloured mosaic of forms of 
revelation. There is also variety in the way different prophets 
receive, deliver or clothe their messages: Isaiah differs from 
Ezekiel, Moses is other than David. Man, the receiver and 
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communicant of God’s revelation, is no passive flute played by 
the Spirit, but is a living organism, a rational active being, 
honoured and used as such by God. The Word of God in and 
through him is realized in very intimate connection with his 
personality, character, culture and experience. Thence the rich 
variety and pluriformity we meet in the Scriptures. 

There is a great variety of bearers of the revelation, of 
different individuality : seers, kings, warriors or priests, all serve 
as prophets, interpreters of God, people who speak for Another, 
as the derivation of “ pro-phet ” signifies. ‘This variety becomes 
still greater when we realize that God did not always reveal 
Himself by direct word-communication, but also through dream 
and vision, through deed and miracle, through symbol and 
symbolical act, through urim and thummim and the lot. 

The pluriformity of revelation can also be understood as 
signifying the various periods under the old covenant, viz. the 
patriarchal, Mosaic and the prophetic; or the variety can be 
found in the many stages in which the message of a coming 
Redeemer came to mankind, e.g. to Adam that the Messiah 
would be born of the seed of the woman; to Abraham that He 
would be one of his posterity ; to Jacob that He would be of 
the tribe of Judah; to David that He would emerge from his 
house ; to Micah that He would be born in Bethlehem ; and to 
Isaiah that He would be born of a virgin. 

From all this it is clear that the Word of God was given or 
spoken at different times, to different persons and organs, and in 
different and various ways. Ina fragmentary and imperfect way 
His word was sounded and His plan of salvation regularly un- 
folded from time to time. This fragmentary way of coming into 
existence and the imperfection which unavoidably cleaves to it, 
does, however, not make the revelation less reliable or less true. 
The Word of God to man was infallible, though imperfect ; the 
primary authorship of God in all the various forms of revelation 
is sufficient guarantee for its truth and reliability, however much 
the instruments through which God spoke might have differed 
from one another. 

Let us note here that in all this God was pedagogically 
preparing and training His people for His coming and their 
reception of the Messiah. The various revelations are not apart 
from or without connection with one another, but it is one great 
revelation of salvation and redemption which is unveiled in 
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various stages and episodes. Conceived bit by bit, in different 
times and manners, all are parts, organically united, of one great 
whole . . . which in progressive order prepared and moulded 
Israel for the advent of the Logos of God in the flesh. The 
necessity for such preparation and training, however, did not lie 
objectively in God, as if He were mutable ; nor in Jesus Christ, 
for He is the same yesterday, to-day and for evermore ; nor even 
in the spiritual blessings, as if they could not immediately be 
bestowed ; but it lay subjectively in the state and condition of 
the human race, which was to be redeemed as race, and therefore 
had to be educated and prepared for the salvation in Jesus 
Christ by various and manifold revelations. By slow steps and 
gradual stages all and everything was being led to the Cross, 
the centre of the history of the world. The prophecies and 
revelations of the old covenant all pointed forward to the perfect 
and final revelation, the last and ever-sufficient Word of God, 
which the Father would speak in the Son. In this Revelation 
the law and the prophets—the imperfect and fragmentary word 
of revelation under the old covenant—was to be fulfilled, enriched 
and perfected. 


II 
Tue ConsuMMATION OF THE REVELATION IN Jesus CurIsT 
“God . . . hath in these last days spoken to us by his 


Son.” This is the consummation and grand finale in the 
age-long history of the revelation of salvation, the culmination of 
the speaking of God to His people. The end of the “time 
past ” has come. Now God speaks in His Son. And this in is 
to be taken in its most pregnant sense. In Christ dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily. In Christ God Himself 
speaks on earth. 

Apparently Christ (in the quoted passage from Hebrews) is 
put on the same line with the prophets as a personal instrument 
for the revelation of God, but He is also essentially other than 
they. He is our greatest prophet, a pro-phet, interpreter of God, 
par excellence. He is more than Moses the law-giver, for He 
explains and fulfils the law Himself; He is more than ary 
prophet preaching the word of God, for He Himself is that Word 
of God; He is more than the prophets who receive the Spirit 
sporadically, for He receives the Spirit without measure ; He is 
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one with the Holy Ghost ; He speaks on His own, divine auth- 
ority. He is the prophet, eternally infallible, pure and sinless, 
the Saviour of the world. Whereas the prophets became 
instruments of God through their calling or office—the Son is in 
a personal and unique way connected with God, which makes 
Him a perfect revealer of the will and Word of God. Yea, this 
organ of the divine revelation is essentially different from the 
prophets. God no longer avails Himself of impure and sinful 
instruments, but speaks in a direct way to man by and in His 
Son . . . in His Son who is the brightness of His glory and 
the express image of His person; in His Son, for nobody knows 
the Father save the Son. He is the most perfect vehicle of 
revelation ; through Him the word of salvation could be com- 
_ municated in its whole fulness and glory and purity and perfection. 

But—the Son is not only the most excellent instrument of 
revelation, He is Himself also revelation, He is Himself the Word 
of God. The incarnation was the summary of all previous 
oracles and the perfect and final revelation of God. The Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us and we beheld His glory, 
' the glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth. Jesus Christ is God revealed in the flesh. He is the 
Word of God to fallen creation ; He is the word of life to dying 
mankind ; He is the word of truth to an erring human race ; 
He is the word of redemption to lost sinners. 

Jesus Christ is at the same time the consummation and the 
personal fulfilment of what was foreshadowed under the old 
covenant. He is God-on-earth, He is both prophet and prophecy, 
He is the absolute miracle, in the presence of which all others 
dwindle away to nothing. His person is unique, His work is 
unique, His death and resurrection are unique, His merits are 
unique. He is the living Word of God, the perfect revelation 
of the Most High. 

Let us note here that this also implies that Jesus Christ is 
the final revelation of God. In Him God has spoken for the 
last time: what comes after Christ does not add anything 
material to the revelation of salvation. It is only re-working 
and application and subjective appropriation of what has objec- 
tively been given in Christ. The Apostles in their epistles 
give clear proof of this: they have no other revelation and no 
other gospel to preach than Christ the Crucified. He is the final 
revelation: in Him the last word of God for our salvation was 
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spoken—spoken for all ages until He cometh again. It is a sinful 
error to be looking for something more than Christ, to be expect- 
ing a new and higher revelation. Popery adds extra-biblical 
tradition and the worship of saints to the sufficient and clear 
Word of God in Christ. Modernism, enthused by the spirit of 
evolution in all its thinking, cherishes the expectation that a 
religion better than Christianity might still evolve, with probably 
a better and more perfect Saviour of the world than our blessed 
Lord Jesus Christ. This vain hope can only be cherished where 
religion is regarded (on the basis of naturalistic evolution) as 
product of man’s search after God, the creation of God in the 
image of man—and is utterly irreconcilable with the religion 
the Bible presents, viz. a (and the only) revealed religion. As 
long as we believe the Bible to be true and Christianity the 
product of a supernatural revelation of God, so long will we also 
be bound to accept as final the Word God spoke in Jesus Christ. 
In Him we have enough. He is adequate to and sufficient for 
all our needs. He, the Saviour of the world, the perfect revela- 
tion of God, sitteth now at the right hand of God whence He will 
come to judge the quick and the dead. “ Neither is there 
salvation in any other; for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men, whereby we must be saved.” 


Unity 1n THE Diversiry or REVELATION 


_ Judaism being a menace in the early Christian church, the 
difference between the old and the new covenant, the Old 
Testament—and the New Testament—revelations had rightly 
to be stressed. But it became just as necessary in the conflict 

_ of the church against Gnosticism, to maintain and stress the unity 
of the special revelation. Marcion, the heretic, was one of the 
first to conjure up an unlawful contrast between the “ grave 
and wrathful God ” of the Old Testament and the “ good God 
of love ” of the New Testament. Such a view and also that of 
many modern theologians who deny or regard as inferior the 
value and authority of the Old Testament, is the result, inter alia, 
of lack of insight into the unity of the revelation of God. 

There is no fundamental difference between the two 
covenants. Both are one in origin and contents: God is the 
author of both, and in both one belief and one way of salvation 
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is taught. The difference concerns only the form, the physiog- 
nomy: the object itself is the same. The Old Testament 
points forward, the New Testament backward to Christ. The ~ 
pro-phets and the ana-phets stand on the same ground, the first 
as futuric, the latter as perfectic witnesses of the same Christ. 
The way which the saints of the old and the new covenants trod 
was the same, but the light in which they walked differed greatly. 
The Old Testament and the New Testament are different stages 
of the same covenant of mercy, and stand over against each other 
as promise and fulfilment, shade and light, slavery and freedom, 
symbol and truth, fear and love, a coming Messiah and a Redeem- 
er who hascome. Law and Gospel can therefore be distinguished 
but never separated from each other. The New Testament lies 
hid in the Old, and the Old Testament is explained from the New. 
It is one revelation, one organic whole, with the Cross of Christ 
as centre and consummation. 

The fact that the revelation came into existence bit by bit 
and in diverse manners, does not touch our argument in any way. 
On the contrary, every part is in its place and fulfils a necessary 
function in the one great drama of salvation, which is unfolded 
in the course of many ages. The so many separate revelations, 
organically united in a whole, form the one special revelation of 
God, which was realized in the course of history and was history 
itself, a revelation which progressed and developed with the ages, 
until it received its fulness and perfection in Jesus Christ. It 
was, however, no revelation which in naturalistic manner pro- 
gressed in consequence of own immanent power to the following 
and higher revelations, but every time it was God who rent the 
heavens and revealed Himself in a fuller and clearer way. It is 
one revelation, which begins in Paradise and grows under the 
ever fuller light God sheds on it by patriarchs and prophets, until 
it attains its culmination in the incarnate Son of God. 

There is also unity of contents in all the various revelations. 
In all its forms the revelation is the Word of God, and all interpret 
to us the one counsel of God for our salvation. All the revela- 
tions, under both covenants, bring us the one unspeakable gift, 
Christ, the Son of God, the Logos of the Father. And He, as 
the contents of all, is the One in the diversity. Just as a sentence 
consists of many words, but has only one meaning, so the revela- 
tions of God under both covenants, in law and gospel, have only 
one meaning: Jesus Christ. That is why the revelations are not 
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the words of God, but the Word of God. Christ is that one and 
only Word. Without Him, the Logos, there would be no Word 
of God in all the revelations. Of course all these do not stand on 
the same plane of revelation, and differ in place and importance. 
But even as in man head and heart are much more important 
than hair or feet, so the various revelations attain more or less 
importance according as they lie nearer to or farther from the 
centre of the revelation. They remain, however, one organism, 
one revelation, one Word of God. __. 

This unity finally lies in the fact that God is author of all 
the various revelations. It is the same God who spoke by the 
prophets and by the Son ; it is the same Spirit who inspired the 
prophets and dwelt in the Son. We often hear as preamble to 
the prophetic messages: “ Thus saith the Lord!” Even sinful 
and imperfect instruments were used of God to proclaim His 
Word, and by speaking in and through them He made their 
word His Word. So that even in artificially constructed genea- 
logies and seemingly uninteresting stipulations of the law, we may 
expect to hear God, their primary author, speak to us His Word. 
All is breathed of God and spoken of God. And this is guarantee, 
not only of its reliability, but also of its unbreakable unity, which 
combines the great variety and diversity of revelations in one 
great whole, one Word of God. 


| Jac. J. 
Piquetberg, South Africa. 
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SPURGEON’S INTELLECTUAL QUALITIES 


“ Honour to whom honour is due ” is a maxim that commands 
general assent. Nor can any characteristic be named on which 
modern illuminism plumes itself more than the catholicity of 
its palate. It boasts a capacity for appreciating every type of 
excellence as one of the credentials of its prestige. Such a claim 
affords a ready test of its pretensions, since it requires a measure 
of candour and magnanimity to frame a just appraisement of 
a life-work cast in a very diverse mould from that of its assayer. 
It was at this point that Dr. Glover failed so lamentably two years 
ago, when in the course of a markedly partizan retrospect of 
Nonconformist religious history during the last half-century 
appearing in The Times, and since, we believe, reprinted, he did 
such grave injustice to the memory of the most conspicuous 
figure in the roll of his fellow-Baptists. Their cavalier tone did 
not tend to make his strictures more palatable; in fact, it 


reminds us forcibly of the bantam spirit of Moliére’s bluestocking ‘ 


monopolists of polish, when they decree: “‘ Nobody shall have 
any wit except us and our friends.”* Mr. Spurgeon’s critic 
assumes on this occasion an Aristophanic vein which is obviously 
not-his forte, and draws a caricature of his victim about as like the 
reality as the Attic comedian’s “‘ counterfeit presentment ” of 
Socrates. ‘To vary the image a little, we may say of this per- 
formance that it exhibits in effigy a personage highly endeared 
to Evangelical Christendom, muffled by a “‘ member of the holy 
office ” in the sanbenito of a religious obscurantist, doing penance 
at the shrine of Cantab culture for the adulations accorded him 
by a cockney mob. Far be it from us to dispute a “ Latin 
orator’s ” distinction in his own province of scholarship, or 
his skill in tickling the ears of classical groundlings at Commence- 
ment. But in the case of this peevish pasquinade the sciolism 
which he would fain fasten on Spurgeon more truly attaches to 
the writer himself. Nil fuit unquam sic impar s1b1, we murmur, 
and wonder by what ill-hap this great pleader for God “ came 
betwixt the wind and his gentility ”. 
The recent celébration of Spurgeon’s centenary has revived 
interest in his phenomenal career ; and it renders a brief survey 
* Nul n’aura de V'esprit bors nous et nos amis.—Les Femmes Savantes. 
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of his peculiar gifts opportune, were it only as a corrective for 
the sample of splenetic detraction to which we have alluded. 
Happily ample material exists for a more equitable award. 


I 


Envious lampooners early stigmatized him as little better 
than a rustic greenhorn. Even at that initial stage, however, the 
allegation was unfounded. For its disproof, it suffices to remark 
that as a pupil at two schools, one of them an Anglican collegiate 
foundation, the lad attained an honourable status, especially, 
be it noted, in mathematics ; that a university course was mooted 
and an ushership easily procured for him, and a theological 
training all but arranged. Extant evidence shows that by this 
time our young student had acquired facility in Latin and 
French and an elementary knowledge of Greek, afterwards 
notably augmented. The marvel is how, filling as he did, a village 
pastorate in his teens, and embarking on the gigantic work that 
lay before him in London ere he was twenty, he ever contrived 
to amass so much and such various information as he even then 
possessed. Astronomy, for example, was among his favourite 
early studies. The first printed sermons betray many tokens of 
immaturity ; they could not do otherwise; yet they exhibit 
withal a disciplined mind, not working at random, but with 
lucidity and method, and singularly alert to seize every apposite 
argument or illustration and turn it to happy account. In 
contrast with the pulpit of the day, languishing by reason of its 
fine airs and polysyllabic periods, we meet here with a kindling 
intensity of soul mated with a strong will and an active intellect, 
resident in a born speaker whose passionate persuasion of the truth 
of his message grows during its delivery into a potent engine for 
persuading the audience before him to embrace it likewise, not 
as his, but as the very “ word of the Lord which endureth for 
ever”. Even at this period, with all its vestiges of boyishness, 
the germs of his later development exist in embryo. Already we 
find him resorting to apologue, apostrophe, sententious aphor- 
ism; and the characteristic gift of pictorial artistry manifests 
itself, in conjunction with a transparency of manner and a firm 
grip on conscience truly marvellous in so juvenile a speaker. 
In the dissection of human nature he was from the outset no mean 
adept. One of his choicest talents lay in a power, seldom equalled 
in the annals of the pulpit, of singling out individuals from the 
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mass and buttonholing them, as though no one else were present. 
“ Let me introduce you to yourself ”, he exclaims in one of his 
earliest discourses; just as long afterwards, addressing a vast 
congregation, we hear him cry: “‘ Come, young man, step aside 
and let me have a word with you!” Moreover, the quotations 
interspersed through these youthful productions bear witness 
that his lifelong habit of reading had then been definitely 
formed. With Shakespeare and Milton he appears peculiarly 
familiar, and Rutherford and Herbert are already favourites. 
We need not recount how the astonishing popularity of the 
precocious youngster crowded the congregation out of their own 
chapel into Exeter Hall, and, when the Strand in turn became 
blocked by waiting throngs, to the Surrey Gardens Music Hall, 
the largest available building south of the Thames. The fatal 
panic on that spot in the autumn of 1856 almost unhinged the 
young preacher’s reason, as well it might! Yet by God’s help he 
weathered that fell cyclone, and all the torrent of slander and 
abuse subsequently rained upon his devoted head by what Carlyle 
styles “ the devil’s elect ”, stung to frenzy by the inroads of this 
David redivivus on the kingdom of darkness. A wondrous 
campaign in sooth it was for such a stripling to wage in the name 
of the Lord of Hosts, aggressive, telling, victorious. Ere the 
attainment of his majority we find him holding an enormous 
crowd of hearers captive in Hackney Fields, and a year later 
discoursing at the Crystal Palace on the national fast-day appoin- 
ted for the Indian Mutiny to no less than 23,654 souls. In 
Wales and elsewhere audiences of tremendous size gathered to 
hear a new Whitfield. He might have said with Byron: “I 
awoke one morning and found myself famous.” For before he 
was twenty-five years of age the American Methodist Quarterly 
describes him as “‘ the best known preacher of the day, a household 
word in Europe and the U.S.A.” and pronounces him the greatest 
living “ stormer of the human heart ”. The fact that he was not 
thrown off his balance by the extraordinary notoriety he won 
at a stride furnishes signal proof how the grace of God can 
ballast a young soldier of the cross amid scenes of intensest 
excitement and nerve-racking stress and strain. Wherever he 
went in those amazingly strenuous days of his unimpaired 
physical vigour, Spurgeon’s trumpet-like tones and clear-cut 
sentences enchained attention, and the slain of the Lord were 
many. Never had a gospel preacher reached so cosmopolitan 
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an auditory as the readers of his sermons grew to be. Besides 
a very large circulation in the States, their reproduction as costly 
advertisements for years in the Australasian newspaper carried 
them to thousands of stragglers in the bush, from many of whom 
testimonies of permanent blessing came to hand. Translations 
into various European and “Asiatic tongues opened to him yet 
another constituency. Can anyone ponder these indisputable 
facts without recognizing both his signal endowments for his task, 
and the presence of a supernatural Helper with him? Here 
were a Divine and a human workman co-operant. 
This celebrity in spite of himself (for his personal appearance 
. was decidedly against him) took his unsought laurels with sturdy 
self-command, yet comparative meekness. There were seasons 
when his extraordinary influence over crowds drove him perforce 
to his knees, and wellnigh crushed his naturally buoyant spirit. 
But he went on his way unscathed by frowns or smiles ; for he 
_ strove conscientiously to give God the glory of His grace ; and so 
the Lord honoured His honourer right royally. . 
Spurgeon made mistakes doubtless and committed indiscre- 
tions and extravagances in those days, albeit his presence of mind 
was superb, and his sagacity beyond his years; but no veteran 
in the holy warfare could have shown more jealousy than he of 
self-aggrandizement. Living in the public eye as he did, he trod 
that temptation most resolutely underfoot. The peril of the 
pinnacle never ceased to haunt his thoughts. “I would not 
cross the street to hear myself preach ”’, he once observed ; and 
among his latest protestations we read: “C.H.S.: away with 
him! J.H.S.: let that dear name be glorified for ever! ” 


II 


In reviewing his outstanding characteristics we are disposed 
to place his aptitude to learn in the forefront. During the 
scantiest of leisure hours he found time to strengthen his hold on 
Greek and acquire a running acquaintance with Hebrew. Take 
a typical volume of his Sermons (XXIII), when he had attained 
the maturity of his powers. Here are sixty sermons, preached in 
the ordinary course of his ministry, in which there are at least 
a dozen instances of Greek criticism unobtrusively introduced, 
evincing an average quantum of scholarship by no means scio- 
listic. Elsewhere a few examples even of textual criticism may 
be found embedded in his later discourses. His was, moreover, 
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a judgment that reacted on all it read, not merely an absorbent 
of pabulum but a ruminant understanding. Dr. William Wright, 
the Superintendent at the time of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, testifies to the thoroughness of Spurgeon’s mastery of 
whatsoever he studied, and furnishes this striking illustration, 
taken from his declining days. When Drummond’s Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World was fresh from the press he called on 
Spurgeon and they compared notes together. A third party 
present challenged the correctness of the preacher’s apprehension 
of certain details; whereupon Spurgeon proceeded to cite 
a whole paragraph verbatim from memory in vindication of the 
criticism he had just passed upon it. (Yet the speed at which 
he could read was like that of a stenographer.) Dr. Wright, 
himself an Oriental scholar of standing, subjoins: “ He had 
a mind that absorbed all knowledge from books or nature that 
came within its range.” Such a fimis goes far to explain the 
frontispiece of a life woven of one texture throughout. 

To this generation of course he can be known only through 
his printed works. These, except the Treasury of David, were 
thrown off at full speed, hot-foot, to borrow one of his own archaic 
phrases. The weekly sermons, perfectly extemporaneous in 
delivery, had usually to be corrected for the press the next day 
after their utterance. Yet all of them exhibit a trained judgment 
and careful articulat#n of parts, whilst some are highly finished 
productions, couched in the raciest and most luminous English. 
Can an ambiguous sentence be produced from all the mass of his 
handiwork ? Certainly no statement unelucidated by its context. 
The growth of the speaker’s powers from less to more may be 
traced in these animated pages; for “to him that hath shall be 
given”. An unsparing censor among his early hearers remitted 
him a sheaf of critical suggestions week by week. That was 
beneficial, no doubt ; but his own robust good sense and sanctified 
instincts were his best human mentors. Some minds depend for 
all their acquirements on formal tuition; others can explore 
broad tracts of knowledge for themselves. Spurgeon belonged to 
the latter class. To quote one of his favourite proverbs, “ An 
ounce of mother-wit excels a pound of clergy.” 

We propose to vindicate his memory against small-minded 
cavillers mainly by letting him speak for himself; for his own 
text, set in a slight framework of commentary, will best rebut 
the insinuation of incompetence. But we cannot quite ignore 
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one asset, moral rather than mental, which he possessed in a pre- 
eminent degree, and of which his plain-spoken Anglo-Saxon 
style might be viewed as the index. That was his downright 
straightforwardness. “‘ Speak from my soul I do,” he exclaims. 
For this reason perhaps more than any other the common people 
heard him gladly. “I speak out what I know of God’s truth in 
such words as come to hand ” is his own description of his method 
of discourse. It often resembles a man thinking aloud. It was 
as the frank and fearless exponent of his inmost convictions, no 
adroit sail-trimmer nor cringer to the spirit of the age, but old 
Honesty personified, that he won and retained the esteem of 
honest hearts. Professor Ferrier’s well known comment on his 
preaching: “ This sits very close to reality ”, was the impression 
produced alike by his mien and matter. Artificiality was his 
béte noire, and the scheming policy so idolized by ecclesiastical 

_ trimmers and tricksters his abhorrence. That does not imply 
that in his hatred of shams he neglected elocution, of which he 
was a master. Even Matthew Arnold the Supercilious, when 
he heard Spurgeon lecture on George Fox, with all his captious- 
ness, was forced to own that it was a “ study in the way of speaking 
and management of the voice”. There was nothing uncouth 
in that, at any rate. 


III 


Turning to more purely mental traits, we remark as one of 
the most arresting, the point and pungency with which his writings 
teem. He was far too deeply in earnest to sacrifice truth to 
epigrammatic glitter; yet hundreds of such piquant comments 
on, or generalizations from, the topic in hand, struck out like 
sparks from an anvil in the heat of the moment, illuminate his 
public utterances. His strong sense of humour, as he tells us, 
he kept under bit and bridle in pulpit ministrations ; but these 
pithy brevities must have been keenly relished by every discerning 
hearer. We cull a handful of them by way of specimen. Some 
are intellectual brilliants of no slight worth. 

. It is God’s prerogative to be. He is real ; all else is shadowy. 

The proper study of mankind is—God. 

Faith is reason at rest in God. 

Eternal love borrows no fuel from without ; it is a flame enfolding itself. 
The man who can say My God is a match for death and hell. 

Faith is the missing link between the soul and God. 

Justification by faith is the Thermopylae of Christianity. 
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8. The acceptance of our Representative is our acceptance. 

g. The High Street of the Gospel runs crosswise. 

10. Man’s holiness is much ado about nothing. 

11. Sin that deserves pardon is no sin. 

12. We have to pass through no quarantine before forgiveness. 

13. you ave going to be you have 
n. 


14. The ethical influence of Christ’s atonement is its shadow, the expiation 
its substance ; but if you remove the substance, the shadow will 
vanish. 

15. Salvation must be sued for in forma pauperis. 

16. See that what you believe is worth believing. 


17. If your religion has not changed you, change your religion. 

18. Whoever your master, you are changing into his image. 

19. If any man invented the character of Christ, I will worship him ; for 
he must be divine. 

20. When the bride begins to criticize the Bridegroom, love is at an end. 

21. He who rent the veil of the temple has ended the priest’s business. 

22. We have too much respect for the Virgin to worship her. 

23. Big as men count themselves, they all trace up their line to a gardener 
who lost his place for stealing his Master’s fruit. 

24. Do, do, do, generally ends in nothing being done. 

25. The chief want of this age is want of principle. 

26. Blood is the mysterious link between matter and spirit. 

27. Pantheism is atheism wearing a fig-leaf. 

ers. 


29. Affliction cuts the facets of the Lord’s diamonds. 
30. If your prayer reaches to heaven it is long enough. 


IV 


Some of these distecta membra suffer by detachment from 
their context; for Spurgeon’s workmanship always bears the 
impress of consecutive thinking. But a still more salient feature 
in his equipment for his task consisted in the affluence of hts 
imagery. In the discovery of resemblances he outstrips all 
competitors. No observant reader can overlook the abundance 
of his stores of metaphor and analogy. Not only does he levy 
large imposts on history and the arts, but lays the whole realm of 
nature under tribute. Others may labour a simile at length ; 
as a rule, he prefers (like Burke) to distil its essence into a pregnant 
phrase or sentence. When he pleases, however, he can expand 
a figure with rare fertility of invention throughout an entire 
address. Among such descants on a given theme might be 
mentioned the sermons on The Cedars of Lebanon (No. §29), 
There go the Ships (No. 1,259), or on Christ the Destroyer of Death 
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(No. 1,329). The wealth of his fancy in such moods, the mastery 
of his management of his symbolism and the Bunyan-like dexterity 
with which he can bit the mouth of an allegory, must be studied 
to be appreciated. We were about to say that he thinks best in 


pictorial emblems, 


Finds tofigues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones and /ore in everything. 


Take the following instances out of thousands strewn over 
his pages with a lavish hand, and mark the presence of that subtle 
witchery of diction termed style, the true “ gait of the mind ”’. 


1. God alone is from everlasting. We talk of the eternal hills; but in His 
presence they are babes that were born yesterday. We say: “‘ Roll on, thou 
ancient ocean”! but the ocean is not ancient ; it is a drop just fallen from the tip 
of the Creator’s finger. 


2. The Lord guides the grain of dust in the March wind and the comet in its 
immeasurable pathway. He steers each drop of spray that is beaten back from the 
face of the rock and He guides Arcturus with his sons. 


3. I have seen a little plant beneath an oak tree sheltered from the storm 
and wind and rain, happy to be screened ; but I have seen the woodman come with 
his axe, and fell the oak ; and the little plant has trembled because its protection 
was removed. “ Alas for me!” it cried ; “ the hot sun will scorch me, the driving 
rain drown me, the fierce wind tear me up by the roots.” But lo! the shelter 
being removed, it has breathed freer air, drunk more of heaven’s dews, received 
fuller light from the sun and borne flowers which else had never bloomed. 


4. The words of Jesus never become threadbare. You may ring the changes 
on them and never exhaust their music. You may beat them in the mortar of 
contemplation with the pestle of criticism, and their perfume shall only become 
the more apparent. When loitering upon the Lido off Venice and listening to the 
sound of the city’s bells I thought the music charming as it floated across the 
lagoon ; but when I returned to the city and sat down in the midst of all the bells, 
the charming sounds were transformed into a maddening din; not the slightest 
melody could I detect in any one noisemaker and harmony among the whole company 
was out of the question. Distance had lent enchantment to the sound. Ho 
few of the utterances of poets or orators bear minute investigation! Their belfry 
rings passably, but one would soon weary of each single bell. It is never so with 
the divine words of Jesus. You hear them ringing from afar and they are sweetness 
itself. When you roamed at midnight like a traveller lost on the wilds, how they 
called you home! But now that you have reached the house of mercy, you sit and 
listen to each distinct note of love’s perfect peal and feel that even angelic harps 
cannot excel it. 

5. The instrument does not comprehend the tuner who fetches harsh sounds 
from its disordered strings. But all these jarring notes are necessary to the harmon- 
ious condition which he is aiming to produce. If the discords were not discovered 
now, the music of the future would be marred. 


6. There was a door through which I hoped to enter into life. I had spent 
much pains on painting it. It seemed to me to have a golden knocker, a marble 
threshold and posts and lintels of mahogany, and I[ thought it was the very door of 
life for me. But now what do I see? I see a great black cross adown it, and over 
it written: “ Lord, have mercy upon us!” That door was the door of my good 
works ; but now I cry: “ God have mercy on my good works ” ! The death of legal 
hope it is that ushers in salvation. Let legal hope be swung up as a traitor ! 


y 
y 
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7. An English ship of the olden times is cruising the ocean, and she spies a 
Spanish galleon in the distance laden with gold from the Indies. Captain and 
men are determined to overtake and capture her, for they have a relish for prize- 
money ; but their vessel sails heavily. t then? They fling into the sea every- 
thing they can lay their hands on, knowing that if they can board the Spaniard the 
booty will make amends for all they lose and vastly more. So is it with the man 
who is in earnest to win Christ and be found in Him. 

8. ee eee “ I am growing weary of shooting 
my arrows at thee every morning, weary of pursuing thee round the globe con- 
tinually. I will retire if thou wilt.” But Darkness replied, “ Nay, of necessity 
if thou yieldest thy dominion I shall take it. There can be no truce between me 
and thee.” 

9. All hell was distilled into that cup of which the Redeemer drank. The 
woe that broke over the Saviour’s spirit, the fathomless ocean of anguish which 
dashed over His soul when He died, is so inconceivable that the very spray from that 
tempestuous deep baptized Him in a bloody sweat. Even standing on the shore, 
as He heard the awful surf of wrath breaking at His feet, He was sore amazed and 
very heavy. 

10. You have a tame leopard in your house and are warned that it is a danger- 
ous creature to sport with. But its coat is so sleek and its gambols so gentle that 
you let it play with the children as if it were the domesticated cat. Alas! one black 
and terrible day it tastes blood and rends in pieces your favourite child. Then you 
need no further warning ; it has condemned itself. So we thought sin such a fair 
thing that it could not be our deadly enemy; but when sin leaped upon the 
altogether lovely, and gloated like a ravenous wolf in His slaughter, it stood 
condemned indeed. (Image borrowed from the Agamemnon of Aeschylus ?) 

11. Beware of a seared conscience. Like a pond in winter, a very thin scale of 
ice may be formed at first on it, but afterwards the surface becomes hard enough 
to bear half a town. 

12. Do not try to grow the hyacinth of love without the bulb of faith. 

13. We bathe our wounds in the lotion of prayer and the pain is lulled. 

14. The Divine Artist takes us, poor smudges of paint that we are, and makes 
the blessed pictures of His grace out of us, and it is His own skill that does it all. 

15. In our Lord’s life there is no break. The unities are observed in His 
grand career; it is like His garment, without seam. 

16. My Lord is a rare confection of all perfections, the meeting of all sweet- 
nesses to make up one perfect sweet. 

17. Sometimes God sinks wells of trouble and puts His servants into them, 
that they may see His starry promises. 

18. There are theologies abroad which magnify man ; they give him a finger 
in his own salvation and so leave him a reason for throwing up his cap and crying : 
“Well done I!” But covenant theology sets man aside, making him a debtor and 
receiver. 

19. Sinner, the great guns of the Law, charged to the muzzle, are all pointed 
at thee ! They do but wait the fatal moment when the uplifted finger of justice shall 
bid them be discharged ; and where wilt thou be then ? 

20. Did you ever light upon a clump of lovely flowers right away in a lone 
spot of forest, where the foot of man has seldom profaned the soil ? Have you not 
paused to admire ? There they stand with their golden cups like a king’s chamber- 
lains ! Why are they here in such gorgeous livery ? Whom is all this beautiful variety 
of form and colour intended to greet ? 
like one of these.” What king has come to si from these jewelled chalices ? 
the Eternal God who delights in the work of His hands ; it 6a adipcadicmeas 
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these solitary beauties in the cool of the day. Did you not see the flowerets bow 
their heads in worship as they felt His breath among their foliage ? Down deep 
at the bottom of the sea the coral grows in luxuriant abundance, and many-tinted 
shells that seem like unfinished rainbows are lying there unseen, never to be seized 
by human hands or bartered in the market for gain. The Lord visits those cool 
grots and takes pleasure in His own delicate handiwork. Ail things are not for 
greedy man: the Lord hath His gardens reserved, His springs shut up, His fountains 
sealed. 


Surely a master of the cadences of rhythmical English prose 
stands revealed in some of these extracts. 


V, 

“‘ God fits the man for the place and the place for the man,” 
said C.H.S. in reference to John Wyclif; “ there is an hour for 
the voice and a voice for the hour.” ‘This language might not 
inaptly be applied to himself. If he owed comparatively little 
to human tuition, the Lord trained him in His own school of 
grace ; and that private curriculum qualified him for the publicity 
which he could not abjure. Preaching the Word was his ruling 
passion. All his faculties roused themselves for that task. The 
fundamentals of the faith formed his inexhaustible theme, nor 
did he crave any other; but to the danger of monotony he was 
fully alive, and variation of treatment and aspect were constituent 
elements in his ideal of a full-orbed ministry. Now he discourses 
doctrinally, now experimentally, now evangelistically, more 
rarely in an evidential, not seldom in an argumentative strain. 
Some of his sermons are a series of pictures, others may be classed 
with meditations. All of them are the utterances of a staunch 
believer and passionate lover of the Bible. He might have said 
with Wesley: “‘ Here is knowledge enough for me. Let me be 
a man of one book.” ‘That was the language of an Oxford Fellow, 
- conversant with letters; nor would Spurgeon (who tells his 
students: “‘ You cannot learn too much if you salt your learning 
with grace”) have construed the proposition in any more 
restricted sense than the founder of Methodism. And both men 
alike would have endorsed the noble sentiment of Archbishop 
Thomson: “I will take the ripest clusters of every vintage to 
cast them into the winepress which Christ trod. I will make the 
Christian scheme the ground-plan on which my mind shall 
be built.” 

Professor Machen has pronounced modernism an anti- 
intellectual movement, and supplied good warrant for his 
criticism. Spurgeon’s stable faith on the other hand contained 
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an intellectual element which could furnish a reason for its 
unshaken confidence. He boldly remarks: “ Religion should be 
a matter of intellect as well as affection, and a man’s understanding 
should always be able to justify the strongest possible passion of 
his soul.” We venture to say that there is more sound reasoning 
on given premisses in Spurgeon’s regular ministry than can be 
found in all the witty inventions of “ advanced thought ”. Asa 
fisher of men he knows better than to angle without bait, and 
rational inducements and sustained expostulations are among 
his most effective lures. He appeals less to the emotions than 
the reason, though he can play on every chord of the heart with 
remarkable skill. Mighty were his gifts of persuasion. The 
whole man seemed to gather himself up for the task of grappling 
hand to hand with the sinner. “I wish I could devise some 
mode of speech ”, he cries, “ whereby I could thrust-my hand 
into your hearts.” The unflagging zeal and expert strategy of 
his pursuit of souls has never been surpassed. And how whole- 
hearted was the quest! “ If the preacher’s interment in the 
grave could bring you to the Saviour ”, he says, “‘ it were a cheap 
price to pay.” How strong, too, his conviction that he should 
not labour in vain! He ever reckoned on reaping. His unique 
Gospel must produce unique results. How few could echo his 
own grateful acknowledgment: “ My life has been one long 
harvest home”! ‘Those thousands of spiritual children he bore 
constitute his supreme vindication against “‘ the enemy in the 
gate”. 

We remark in him a happy wedlock of qualities frequently 
divorced, vehement impetus and great sanity of judgment. Who is 
not aware of his devoted attachment to the doctrines of grace ? 
Yet what modern preacher has dwelt more insistently on the 
topic of human accountability ? His declarations again on such 
vexed questions as unfulfilled prophecy or Biblical chronology 
are eminently sober. Independence of human, submission to 
Divine, propositions, was his characteristic attitude. “ We 
count ourselves amenable to God and the text.” But humility 
and good sense, as well as the grace of God, caused him ever to 
retain that measure of deference for the consensus of evangelical 
testimony which the spirit of caste and self-esteem inherent in 
modernism prompts it to discard and deride. 

His Calvinism never encouraged sloth, but inspired tireless 
activity. Possessed of the true catholicon for human ills, he 
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proffered it to all, despairing of no outcast within call. ‘“ When 
the gates of respectability are shut, the gate of mercy is still open.” 
Nor could sanctified ingenuity make the plan of salvation plainer 
than he did. ‘“ The Lord Jesus came into the world to provide 
a way by which, without dishonour to Divine justice, sin may be 
forgiven. That way is substitution. Christ stood in the 
_ sinner’s stead and bore the wrath of God for sinners. For all 
sinners? Nay, but for such as will trust Him. I then being 
guilty come and trust Him. I see good reason for doing so. 
He is God, and appointed by God to be a Propitiation for sin. 
What God appoints and delights in I may confidently accept. 
I do accept Him ; I now trust my soul with Jesus. Then I am 
saved. My sin has gone, my iniquity ceased to be.” 

Mark the syllogistic process of this exposition. The doctrine 
of particular redemption figures in one sentence ; but Spurgeon 
asserts with’ equal firmness the boundless intrinsic merit of 
Christ’s sacrifice. “ My plummet finds no bottom here, my eye 
discovers no shore. Once admit infinity into the matter and 
limit is out of the question. The Divine purpose fixes the 
- application of the infinite offering, but does not change it into 
a finite work.” There is no lack of mental acumen, no bare 
smattering of divinity, legible here. 

However displacent to dainty tastes, the note of warning:as 
well as wooing, of alarm as well as attraction, was not absent 
from this great soul-winner’s course of instruction, any more 
than from his Master’s. The most bloodcurdling story I know 
is the narrative of the fatal bite inflicted by a cobra at the 
Zoological Gardens on a tipsy keeper, who insisted on tampering 
with the venomous reptile (The Brazen Serpent, No. 1,500).. 
It forms a lurid background to the lifting up of the Son of 
Man as the Healer of sin’s snake-bite. Told dramatically as 
Spurgeon alone could tell it, it must have made every ear 
tingle. 

Adequate proof of the vigour and versatility of his faculties 
has already been adduced ; yet perhaps it is well to append one 
example of his logical powers. His innate sense of fitness deterred 
him, as a rule, from indulging such a vein in popular addresses. 
Here is an exception. He is rebutting the common religious 
fallacy that moral ability invariably limits moral obligation, . 
contending that belief in the name ofthe Son of God is our duty, 
because i it is commanded. 
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“T know that there are some who will deny this upon the 
ground that man has not the spiritual ability to believe in Jesus ; 
to which I reply that it is altogether an error to suppose that the 
measure of the sinner’s ability is the measure of his duty. There 
are many things which men ought to do which they have now 
lost the spiritual, though not the physical, power to perform. 
A man ought to be chaste; but if he has been so long immoral 
that he cannot restrain his passions, he is not thereby freed from 
the obligation. A debtor should pay his debts; but if he has 
been such a spendthrift that he has brought himself to hopeless 
poverty, he is not exonerated from his debts thereby. Every 
man ought to believe what is true; but if his mind has become 
so depraved that he loves a lie, is he therefore excused? If the 
Law of God is to be lowered to the moral condition of the culprit, 
you would have a law graduated on a sliding scale to suit the 
gradations of human sinfulness, and the worst man would be 
under the least law and become the least guilty. God’s require- 
ments being made a variable quantity, we should in truth be 
under no law at all. When the Lord ‘ commands all men every- 
where to repent’, they are bound to repent, whether their 
sinfulness renders it impossible for them to be willing to do so 
ornot. In every case it is man’s duty to do what God bids him.” 

Spurgeon’s firm grasp of the doctrine of Christ’s person and 
its implications evinces the same intellectual _perspicacity. 
Robertson Nicoll was not far out when he averred that “ the 
church does not yet know what a great saint and doctor she 
possessed in Mr. Spurgeon.” If he declined the title of reverend 
he possessed the essentials of the character it embodies. 


VI 

Finally, let us emphasize the /iterary distinction of his best 
handiwork. Many of the introductions to his sermons are 
models of lucid composition and marvels of ingenuity in leading 
up to the subject in hand. Some learned doctors write miserably 
piebald English; their stream is drumly enough. But this 
“untutored genius ” draws from a wellspring undefiled, limpid 
as the liquid current of a Highland burn. “I have never 
cultivated the arts of eloquence or exhibited the elegancies of 
language,” he remarks; yet he can strike a high oratorical note 
on occasion, and our study of his gifts would be incomplete 
without a couple of samples in this line of things. 
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1. The Church’s Invulnerability. The doctrine that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners is no more to be wounded by the sword of persecution 
than the ocean to be scarred by the keel of navies. When winds may be manacled, 
when waves may be fettered, when clouds may be shut up in dungeons, then (nay, 
not even then !) may the Word of God be bound. The free spirit of the cross of 
Christ cannot be vanquished by armies nor can legions tread it down. If our 
devotion hovered round an earthly shrine, and could only be presented by a certain 
order of men robed in a peculiar garb and chanting a peculiar ritual, then the truth 
might be put down for a while, if not extinguished ; but we depend on none of 
these things. We can worship God in barns as well as in basilicas, in catacombs as 
well as cathedrals ; ploughmen and paupers are as much priests unto Him as pres- 
byters or prelates ; and solemn silence may yield as true praise as the voices of the 
sons of music with all their pipes and organs. 

2. Worthy the Lamb. Jesus is a thousand times more worthy of my love than I 
can express. He is worthy of all the songs of the sweetest singers, worthy of all the 
poetry of the best writers, worthy to be adored by all that are in the earth and under 
the earth and in the sea and in the heavens and the heaven of heavens. We say 
worthy because we cannot utter how worthy. If I had fifty thousand lives in this 

t body He is worthy that they should all be poured out for Him in martyrdom. 
One should be burned alive and another broken on the wheel and another starved 
by inches and another dragged at the heels of wild horses, and He would deserve 
them all. If we had all the mines of India, silver and gold and gems, the rarest 
treasures of all the kings that ever lived, and were to give it all up to Him and go 
barefoot, He is worthy of that. Worthy! I would make every drop of dew sparkle 
with His glory, every leaf of the forest bear His name; I would make every dell and 
mountain vocal with adoration, and teach the stars, and the angels above the stars, 
His praise. Let Time and Space become one mouth for song and all eternity sound 
forth that mighty word: He ts worthy / 


We are greatly mistaken if the stamp of the truest oratory, that 
eloquence which overflows from the heart to the lips, be not 
graven on passages like these. 


C. H. Spurgeon fell asleep in January 1892, at the age of 


fifty-seven. As the French say of tireless workers, the blade 
wore out the scabbard. He spent himself to the utmost margin 
of his strength in his Lord’s service, and thus, humanly speaking, 
shortened his days. In the flower of youth we find him prepared 
for such an act of self-sacrifice. ‘‘ I know a man who, when he 
feels that God has given him a work to do, would sooner break 
his heart or destroy his health than fail in it.” The language 
was almost prophetic; for his labours were unquestionably 
excessive. Grievous, in consequence, "became the inroads of 
sickness on his physical stamina, as the years rolled by. His faith 
abode the trial of the furnace as well as the paean of acclaim ; for 
it was an integral part of his being. But the elasticity of former 
days waned and his sentences grew more short-breathed and his 
flights less soaring towards the end. The earthly tabernacle 
was clearly dissolving; and the spiritual degeneracy of the 
Nonconformity he loved so well weighed heavily upon his soul. 
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He himself belonged to the old race of thoroughbreds, and 
fin de stécle mongrelism he could not well brook. As long as he 
could he held his peace; but the Downgrade Controversy was 
inevitable ; for the cleavage between the critical libertines and 
the heralds of Christ crucified went down to the foundations. 

The unkindest cut of all in Dr. Glover’s diatribe consisted in 
the suggestion that the paroxysms of gout which Spurgeon 
latterly endured might be charitably regarded as an extenuation 
of the part he played in this conflict. By parity of assumption, 
did not good taste forbid, it would be easy to plead (or affect to 
plead) on Dr. Glover’s behalf that his article bears internal 
evidence of having been written when he was chafed by hepatic 
or neural perturbations. The Satanic factor lugged in by Dr. 
Glover must be a hoax from the father of lies! It so happens 
however that the other taunt was hurled at Spurgeon at the time 
by unfeeling opponents, and he himself has dealt with it, denying 
the connection assumed in toto, and rebuking its discourtesy, 
none the less flagrant for being varnished with a semblance of 
pity for the sufferer. These parties made the living man, who 
could defend himself, their target. But is it less unchivalrous 
to reaffix the stigma of exacerbation on the honoured dead ? 
Non dee guerra co’ morti aver chi vive, sings the Crusaders’ bard. 
Nor was Dr. Glover’s war-whoop, or shall we style it jihad? 
consonant even with “ classical music”; for the injunction 
“crow not over the dead! ”* is one that may be traced all the 
way from Homer to Lucian. 

In truth, Spurgeon on this occasion was just the man 
without a mask he had ever been, by no means to be hoodwinked. 
Nobody was more warmly attached than he to the denomination 
of his choice, for whose spread he had done more than any man 
living, and which he had been wont to view as a bulwark of 
evangelical belief, well nigh impermeable by treasonable practices. 
But he was also aware that, so long as the Baptist Union made 
immersion its sole basis of fellowship, it was like a pyramid 
erected on its apex. According to its constitution, there was no 
heterodoxy but the denial of the Baptists’ distinctive rite. A 
credal basis might have seemed superfluous in days of vigilant 
and deep-rooted orthodoxy ; but the anomaly needed amend- 
ment when the historical Christian faith was being widely 
assailed and anti-Scriptural speculation gaining ground. Zeal 
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for the baptistry or for denominational prestige had no business 
to take rank above the essentials of the Gospel, without agreement 
in which baptismal accord was a sheer farce. Spurgeon therefore 
advocated their adoption of the doctrinal basis professed by the 
Evangelical Alliance. (The Congregational Union had started 
with such a declaration of faith, and reaffirmed its creed, on 
challenge, in 1878.) The Union’s refusal to show its colours 
(other than water-colours!) came as a painful shock to him. 
Credophobia (to borrow a hybrid but convenient coinage) was no 
foible of his; and, identifying baptism, as he did, with confession 
of faith, he ‘counted it least of all befitting in Baptists. Trans- 
parent as daylight himself, he had always avowed his convictions 
as a matter of course, an act of loyalty to his Lord. He did so 
now by withdrawing from a body which, despite its large orthodox 
element, to the orthodox believer of other communtons at least, by 
its syncretist policy reduced itself to an association of parties 
doctrinally ductile, dogmatical on dipping alone. As to the 
parting kick the “ long-suffering Union ” bestowed on Spurgeon 
in the shape of a “‘ vote of censure ”, that seemed to most people 
to savour rather of the mule genus than of the sheep! That, 
however, is not our business, nor the halfway compromise that 
ensued, without remedying the mischief. 

Our concern in the conflict, which wounded Spurgeon, 
alas! so lethally, lies in its wider ramifications. Well did he 
observe: “ It is not with this man or that union that lovers of 
the old Gospel are at war at present, but with the general body 
of unbelief which is now attempting to borrow the Christian 
name and effect a settlement in Christian territory.” He adds: 
“‘ For my part I am willing to be eaten of dogs for the next fifty 
_ years; yet the more distant future shall vindicate me.” Nor 
has his prediction that the anti-Evangelicals would ere long 
concert schemes for ousting the true nestlings failed of fulfilment 
in all manner of quarters, far and near. 

By the grace of God this Essex lad was enabled to cut out his 
own niche in the temple of honour and to fill it right worthily, 
till his name became almost a household word wherever the 
English tongue was spoken. At once a Puritan born out of due 
time and a pioneer abreast of his age, he was cast in his own 
peculiar mould ; and when the Lord took him home, none could 
be found to fill his place. Ulysses’s bow none save Ulysses could 
draw. A man’s uniqueness stands confessed when he leaves no 
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successor. Above all else Spurgeon was a knight-errant for 
Christ, to please whom was his absorbing passion, the supreme 
preoccupation of his life. “To sit at Jesus’ feet in quiet rest,” 
he sweetly says, “‘ He the Master and I the little child, I the 
vessel waiting to be filled and He my Fulness, I the mown grass 
and He the falling Dew, I the raindrop and He the Sun that 
makes me glisten—that is all-in-all to me.” 

Such a single-eyed disciple, jealous for his Master’s honour 
far more than for his own, will be sure to be misread by your 
religious diplomat or “ Facing-both-ways ”. The ignoble army 
of nondescripts cannot scorn C.H.S. more than he scorned their 
policy and watchwords. “God save us”, he cries, “ from the 
men of willow and guttapercha and plaster of Paris, a dear bargain 
at a shilling a dozen. Take them away, O Father Time, and 
give us back men of granite, men of backbone, say rather, men of 
God.”’ 

Such was his own type. For the appreciation of this kind 
of Greatheart a certain affinity of soul appears requisite. The 
minimal Christianity at present dominant has its own stock of 
idols, fashioned in its own flimsy image; for its vaunted breadth 
can appreciate nothing save its own features. Yet there remain 
in our midst sympathizers with Spurgeon’s Biblical Christianity 
who will thank us for laying this tribute on his altar of witness. 
We set him up on no pedestal above human failings ; nor would 
he have sanctioned such an act one moment. There are minor 
matters in which we should positively dissent from his findings. 
But these are as the dust of the balance when weighed against the 
admiration we cherish for that unsullied escutcheon which he 
bore so bravely to the last, for that unfaltering hold of evangelical 
truth which he displayed through good and evil report, and for 
the wholeheartedness of his devotion to his exalted Lord, for 
whose sake he breathed and toiled incessantly, and in whose 
encircling arms he sank to rest, after spending his last ounce of 
ebbing strength in the service of Immanuel, “ Perfection’s Self ”’, 
as he once glowingly described Him, alike his and heaven’s Well- 
beloved. God be praised for John Ploughman’s straight furrow ! 


Epmunp K. Simpson. 
Edinburgh. 


HUNGARIAN REFORMED CHRISTIANITY 
AND CALVINISM 


Tuer: is no doubt that the attention of the Reformed Churches 
of Western Europe was first drawn, in an intensified degree, to 
Hungary and the Hungarian Reformed Church by the tragic 
and catastrophical turn of affairs in this country following the 
Great War. However, in certain narrower circles sympathetic 
interest in the Hungarian Reformed Church was never lacking. 
This interest, we may say, has travelled and grown parallel with 
the renewal of interest in Calvin and Calvinism. As the study 
of the great Genevan Reformer and of the influence which’ his 
life-work exerted on Europe was undertaken with renewed 
intensity in the second half of the nineteenth century, the 
interest of Calvin’s Western disciples grew accordingly in the 


Hungarian Reformed Church, which represented that part of 


Eastern Europe where Calvinism on its eastward march enthralled 
what was just a little short of a whole nation, while farther east 
it could only capture individuals, such as even a Patriarch of 
Constantinople, Cyrillus Lucaris. When Emile Doumergue, 
the foremost student of Calvin, published his excellent book, 
La Hongrie Calviniste (Toulouse, 1912), written from personal 
experiences, he satisfied an eager interest which had been growing 
for decades. Owing to his work and to numerous previous pub- 
lications by foreign authors and by Hungarians who wrote in 
foreign languages and also to the personal contacts which began 
in the sixties of the last century and deepened and became more 
and more frequent as the century marched on, the Hungarian 
Reformed Church represents to the mind of the Western Reformed 
Churches the easternmost bulwark of Calvinism. 

Yet we cannot say that this interest has been entirely 
satisfied. ‘The disciples of Calvin abroad, who have a casual or 
a closer acquaintance with Hungary, are often puzzled by 
difficult questions which arise from the study of the Hungarian 
Reformed Church. Take, for instance, the constitution of the 
Hungarian Reformed Church, and Calvin’s Western disciples 
will be at a loss to explain how an episcopal form of church 
government can exist in our Church. How can we account for 


that unique phenomenon in the history of the Reformed Churches _ 
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that in a Church which regards herself and is regarded by others 
as “‘ Calvinistic ” the office of the bishop has persisted from the 
very beginning to the present day ? This question has a special 
importance to-day when the Reformed Christians of Germany, 
taking their ground on the Word of God and their Creed, are 
valiantly struggling against an imposition of episcopal church 
government. But there are other phenomena equally puzzling 
to the mind of the Reformed Christians abroad. Let us take the 
Hungarian Reformed Church liturgy which, neither in its older 
nor in its latest form, issued a few years ago, has any closer 
relationship with the Genevan, the Huguenot, the Dutch or 
the Scottish Books of Worship, these classical “‘ Calvinistic ” 
liturgies. ‘Then we take the ancient creeds and confessional 
writings of the Hungarian Reformed Church—many of which 
are published in older or more recent foreign collections—and 
we shall be amazed to find that the influence of the specifically 
Calvinistic theological ideas and systematizing principles is very 
little in evidence. Let us study the Confessio Catholica which 
is published under the title Erlauthaler Bekenntnis, in an abbrev- 
iated form, in E. F. K. Miiller’s excellent Die Bekenntnisschriften 
der reformierten Kirche (Leipzig, 1903), and we shall feel the 
same surprise. ‘This work stands out among the other confessions 
on account of its great bulk (and also of its lack of system). It 
dates from 1562 and is the work of several hands, but in all its 
essentials of one author, Peter Melius, Minister and Bishop of 
Debrecen and the most energetic organizer of the Hungarian 
Reformed Church whose epithet is “ the Hungarian Calvin ”. 
Now, in this bulky piece of work, the teachings of the Reformed 
Church do not appear in a Calvinistic cast; in fact, Calvin’s 
influence on it is practically negligible. On the other hand, it is 
permeated by the spirit of an antiquated type of scholastic 
formalism which is entirely absent in other Reformed creeds, 
and we find numberless references to the Church Fathers, 
medieval theologians, synods and the Canon Law, and what is 
still more amazing there are twenty appeals in the work to the 
authority of the Council of Trent. With this evidence in hand 
the question naturally arises, how did the Hungarian Reformed 
Church which did not follow the Calvinistic principles either 
in the laying of the foundation stones of her theology, or in her 
_ polity, or in the shaping of her liturgy, become what is called 
the “ bulwark of Calvinism ” ? 


= 
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The purpose of this essay is to answer this question and to 
cast a little more light on the relationship between the Reformed 
type of Christianity in Hungary and Calvinism than foreign 
students of our Church hitherto have had through the study of 
the works at their disposal. 


I 


Let us begin our survey with the outward forms of church 
life. The constitution of the Hungarian Reformed Church has 
not been shaped after the classical Genevan and Huguenot 
patterns. It assigns the task of church government from the 
earliest times and during the subsequent two hundred years to 
the clergy and to smaller or larger synodical meetings constituted 
by the ministers. ‘The lifelong moderator of the smaller synods 
and of the corresponding smaller church districts was later 
generally called “Senior”. (The Hungarian word for this 
office is “ esperes”? which originated from the word “ archi- 
presbyter ”.) The lifelong moderator of the larger, provincial 
synods and of the corresponding and constituent church provinces 
was. the “ Superintendent” who was also called from the earliest 
days “‘ puispok”’ which is the Hungarian form of “ episcopos”’. 
The Superintendent as well as the Senior (in the earlier days one 
man could hold both offices) were ministers of their own local 
congregations which they governed themselves in the same 
manner as any other members of the clergy in these days. For 
two centuries only sporadically, and up to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century nowhere, do we find traces of “ kirk sessions ’ 
constituted by lay elders who would work together with rt 
ministers in the government of their churches, neither do we 
have any data that the individual congregations were represented 
at the synods both by lay members and ministers, whereas this 
has always and everywhere been the fundamental principle and 
practice in churches adopting the synod-Presbyterian type of 
church constitution. Consequently the important duty of 
church discipline, which Calvin calls the “ nervous system ” of 
the Church, fell to the person of the minister, according to the 
. oldest Hungarian Reformed church constitution, and the 
ministers were assisted, in more serious cases, by the congregation 
and the higher church authorities, or by the civil authorities, 
and not by elders, who, as I have already said, did not exist in 
these days. 


e 
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The easiest and most natural explanation of this divergence 
of the Hungarian Reformed church constitution of the sixteenth 
century from the Calvinistic type is to point to the geographical 
distance and other similar reasons which prevented the Hungar- 
ians from knowing Calvin’s church government intimately. 
I must say, however, that this explanation does not square with 
the facts. As a matter of fact there was some connection 
between the Hungarian Reformed believers and Geneva even in 
Calvin’s day, and their organizing synods held in the sixties of 
that century adopt not only the confessional works and books 
dealing with church polity of their own theologians, but at two 
synods, one held in the north of Hungary and the other in 
Transylvania, in 1562-3, they also adopted Theodore Beza’s 
great confessional work, originally prepared for private purposes, 
Confessio Christianae Fidet et etusdem collatio cum papisticts 
haeresibus, and published in both Latin and Hungarian. It is 
remarkable, however, that only the strictly theological portions 
of this purely Calvinistic document were taken over bodily by 
the Hungarians, while the articles dealing with church polity 
were considerably abbreviated and even these abbreviated 
portions were remodelled, so that this Hungarian adoption of 
Beza’s work (the Latin text of which is to be found in E. F. K. 
Miiller’s collection above referred to, under the title Ungarisches 
Bekenntnis) does not give at all a clear picture of the Genevan- 
Huguenot church government drawn in the original. It is 
characteristic that paragraph 23 of Chapter V is reduced to an 
insignificant and short article, the very essence of it being left out : 
i.e. the enumeration of the church offices in the New Testament, 
according to Calvin’s interpretation (although slightly divergent 
from the original Genevan pattern), furthermore, the protest 
against the distinction between the ecclesiastics and the laity 
and against the application of the word “ clerus” to ministers 
is eliminated. In a similar fashion, the Hungarians omit those 
lines from paragraph 29 of Chapter V in Beza’s original work 
which, speaking about the various names applied to the Superin- 
tendent, declare : “ alii nuncupant Superintendentem, ad vitandam, 
opinor, Episcopalis tyrannidis invidiam.” These deliberate omis- 
sions indicate a conscious attitude on the part of the Hungarians ; 
and not even this Hungarian adoption of the synod-Presbyterian 
system taken from Beza’s confession, although in a very much 
abbreviated and modified form, went into actual practice. The 

26 
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development of the Hungarian church polity was not directed 
by this confession but rather by the original resolutions of the 
Hungarian synods which were passed during the sixteenth century 
and chiefly under the influence of Peter Melius. ‘These synodical 
resolutions convey the impression of a Church governed exclusively 
by the clergy, in fact, some of these synodical canons apply the 
word “‘ sacerdos” to ministers, and “ clerus >’ to the body of 
ministers in an utterly anti-Calvinistic fashion. 

The question arises : what was the reason for this obviously 
deliberate and conscious disregard of the Calvinistic form of 
church government on the part of the Hungarians in the century 
of the Reformation ? 

The development of the Anglican or the Scandinavian 
church constitution does not furnish a parallel to what took 
place in the Hungarian Reformed Church. In England and in 
the Scandinavian countries the matter of Reformation was 
taken in hand by the State and the result was a firmly established 
State Church. The retention of the traditional Episcopal 
system was, to a large extent, a political expediency. On the 
other hand, in Hungary the Reformation was begun and con- 
solidated without the aid of the State. In the century of 
the Reformation a great national disaster befell Hungary which 
was unparalleled in the history of the country with the exception 
of the catastrophe following the World War. As a result of this 
disaster Hungary was split into three parts: the Hapsburg 
kingdom of the west and north-west ; the Turkish dominion ; 
and Transylvania, which was in turn a Hapsburg or a Turkish — 
suzerainty, although, in a relative sense, she had a fairly indepen- 
dent state existence. Transylvania in those days included, 
beside Transylvania proper, the eastern and north-eastern parts ~ 
of Hungary. No explanation is needed why the State failed to 
give aid to the cause of the Reformation in those parts of the 
country which were under Hapsburg or Turkish rule, while in 
Transylvania, the State support given to the Reformation was 
not permanent. There was one among the Transylvanian 
Princes who died a Protestant, even an ultra-Protestant, but the 
others were all staunch Roman Catholics. The great Reformed 
Princes, Stephen Bocskay, Gabriel Bethlen and the Rakéczys, 
gained ascendancy only in the seventeenth century. By this 
time the major portion of this little country had long become 
Protestant in spite of the strong counter-Reformation efforts which 
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had been made previously. Therefore, neither the Reformed, — _ 


nor any Protestant body, has become a State Church in any part 
of Hungary, consequently no State influence was ever exerted to- 
wards the development and consolidation of the Episcopal system. 

On the other hand, the peculiar development of the Hungar- 
ian Reformed church constitution was very strongly influenced 
by the fact that, before the Reformed Church could get hold of 
the people, in the sixties of the sixteenth century, and after a 
decade’s struggle, Lutheranism had already spread all over the 
country and had been organized from the early thirties of the 
sixteenth century. The Lutheran Church has persisted to this 
day chiefly in those parts of Great Hungary which have German 
settlements, especially in the north of Hungary and in Transyl- . 
vania, while it has practically disappeared from the purely 
Hungarian territories. The Hungarian Lutherans, of course, 
took the nearest pattern for their form of church government 
which they found in the German Empire. This form of church 
government was based on the clergy, while the supreme ecclesias- 
tical power was seized by the Prince (as the “ emergency Bishop ”) 
or, in the chartered cities of the Empire, by the City Magistrate. 
In Hungary, as we have already seen, the supreme authority of 
the Prince, with the exception of one case above referred to, 
never became Protestant in the sixteenth century. The City 
- Magistrates, however, who at this time enjoyed considerable 
privileges, and the feudal lords, who exercised many of the 
State prerogatives over the majority of the population, such as 
taxation, jurisdiction and enlisting men for their armies, came, 
with a few exceptions, under the influence of the Reformation. 
‘Therefore, in these days of political and ecclesiastical disintegra- 
tion, the political power and much of the actual ecclesiastical 
authority fell to the feudal lords and to the political organization 
of the nobility, the county (comitatus) and to the Magistrates of 
the chartered towns and cities. These—according to the Ger- 
man Lutheran pattern—left the actual management of the 
Church’s affairs to the clergy, to the Seniors and Superintendents 
—who were elected from the clergy—and to the clerical synods. 
But all rights pertaining to the supreme administration in all 
such church matters which did not come into the category of 
spiritualia, i.e. questions of doctrine and liturgy, were reserved 
to themselves in the same way as we see it in the German Lutheran 
Consistorial system. 
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This situation did not change when the majority of the 
population had accepted the Reformed creed. The feudal 
lords, these ardent supporters of the Reformed faith, saw no 
reason for changing the constitution of the Church. Their 
serfs had practically no political rights, and to introduce the 
Presbyterian form of church government would have meant 
giving full rights in the ecclesiastical sphere to these under- 
privileged people. This would have required such a spirit of 
self-effacement on the part of the feudal lords, as, in this 
century, we vainly search for not only in Hungary but elsewhere 
as well. The City Magistrates, even in those rare cases when 
they adopted the Reformed creed—such as first of all Debrecen— 
felt no inclination to change the form of church government to 
the Calvinistic type. The spreading of the Reformed faith 
was chiefly due to German-Swiss influence, and in German- 
speaking Switzerland, as we know, the political and ecclesiastical 
powers were interwoven, and Calvin’s “ comsistoire” (kirk 
session) which, in the matter of discipline, was relatively indepen- 
dent from the civil authority, was not imitated. Therefore the 
- feudal lords and City Magistrates jealously guarded their power 
and influence in ecclesiastical matters which they were willing 
to share only with the clergy and not with any independent 
ecclesiastical organizations constituted by their serfs or by the 
burghers of the towns such as the kirk sessions and synods con- 
stituted thereby would have been. 

Thus the consolidation of the episcopal system in the 
Hungarian Reformed Church was chiefly due to this cause. 
However, there are several other causes as well which we must 
take into account. First, the Hussite movement had made 
considerable headway in certain parts of Hungary before the 
Reformation. They could not build up an independent church 
organization, as they were violently suppressed, but fragments 
of this movement, in a latent form, especially among the Slav 
population of the country, lingered on for a long time. These 
small groups kept in touch with the congregations of the Bohem- 
ian Brethren. These Bohemian Brethren, as we know, adopted 
and adhered to the Episcopal system, while in other respects 
they had already conformed to the Reformation, especially to its — 
Calvinistic form. Their example undoubtedly influenced the 
Hungarians. This influence reached Hungary not only from the 
direction of Bohemia and Moravia, but from Poland also, where, 
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beside the Calvinistic, Lutheran, Anabaptist and Antitrinitarian 
tendencies, the exiled Bohemian Brethren also played an impor- 
tant réle in the reformation of the Polish Church. At this time 
there was a constant intercommunication between the two 
countries through the eastern and north-eastern boundaries of 
Hungary, and it is likely that the early efforts to organize the 
Reformation churches in Hungary were affected by Polish 
influences. In Poland, as we know, the pure Calvinistic form of 
church government could not take root owing partly to the same 
causes which obtained in Hungary. We must also remember 
that the ancient medieval organization of the Roman Catholic 
Church was annihilated in the part of Hungary which was 
under Turkish rule, and due to the constant political disturbances, 
it had come very near to complete disintegration in the other two 
parts of the country also. The Turks simply would not tolerate 
the Roman Catholic bishops in their territories, for the bishops 
in those days were not only ecclesiastical, but also political 
potentates, feudal lords, and, if necessity required, they were 
powerful military factors also. ‘Transylvania, in order to increase 
the power of the Prince, secularized the Transylvanian estates of 
the bishoprics. The Roman Catholic Hapsburgs also had to 
draw often on the ecclesiastical resources for military purposes, 
and when the feudal magnates of their realm did the same 
thing, only in a more violent fashion, the Hapsburgs had no power 
to check them for fear that, if any energetic steps were taken, 
these feudal lords would give their allegiance to the Turks or to 
Transylvania. Consequently the old Roman Catholic organiza- 
tion had disintegrated in most parts of the country and had 
given place to the new without any resistance. However, 
the new building was built of the old bricks: the power of the 
bishop, as a charismatic power, had disappeared, only to give place 
to the supreme administrative authority of the bishop, although 
now the bishop had to share this power, in a Protestant spirit, 
with the ministerial synod and with the Seniors. The office of 
the Senior as well as the synod had their antecedents in the 
organization of the medieval Church. Where the episcopal 
power of the Roman Catholic Church had given way or had lost 
its political influence the new organization replaced the old 
without resistance. However, in the western, northern and 
north-western parts of Great Hungary, where the episcopal power 
of the Roman Church had been shielded by the Hapsburg 
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kingdom and had not only survived the serious vicissitudes, but 
had even been able to make counter-Reformation efforts from 
the middle of the century onwards, there were—in spite of the 
support of the feudal landowners—far more obstacles to surmount 
in the way of organizing the Protestant movement. Conse- 
quently the episcopal system could not take root either among | 
the Reformed or the Lutheran believers of the north and 
north-west during the entire sixteenth century (not even in the 
seventeenth century as far as the Reformed Church is concerned), 
and their churches were under the inferior government of the 
Seniors and all rights pertaining to the office of the Protestant 
Bishops or Superintendents elsewhere (primarily the ordination 
of ministers) were in these parts of the country exercised by the 
Seniors. On the other hand, where the Roman episcopal power 
had dwindled away, the political factors were indifferent towards 
the organizing of Protestant episcopacy. The Protestant 
Bishops had no political power to arouse the fear or jealousy of 
the Turks. In Transylvania the development of Protestant 
episcopacy was even promoted by the political powers, the reason 
being that a new Hungarian state came into existence here in - } 
the sixteenth century, and, in order to maintain the balance of 
its organization, it seemed necessary that the four denominations 
which had received political equality, namely, the Roman 
Catholic, the Lutheran, the Reformed, and the Unitarian, should 
be placed under a strong and centralized government to be 
controlled and influenced by the State. Consequently the 
Protestant episcopal sees were codified in the Transylvanian 
constitution (the Roman Catholics, whose number had greatly 
fallen off, were allowed to have—owing to the secularization— 
“ eicarit”” only) and the Protestant episcopal power was given 
during the seventeenth century such a high recognition (the 
Reformed Princes, of course, gave this to the episcopacy of 
the Reformed Church first) that this rise of episcopal power 
could but lend prestige to the Protestant episcopal sees of other Lhe 
Hungarian territories also, and those in episcopal authority—they 
were human, too !—were often stimulated by the Transylvanian 
example to increase their administrative powers, sometimes in 
an entirely Roman Catholic fashion. 

Now, the above-sketched church polity was obviously not 
Calvinistic, yet our known sources furnish no data of any contra- 
diction or opposttion to its development in the sixteenth century. 


as 
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"However, as the European horizon of the Hungarian Reformed 
people broadened, more and more opportunities presented 
themselves to get acquainted with the Calvinistic type of church 
government, in its different varieties and developments. From 
the seventeenth century onwards this acquaintance has resulted 
in vigorous criticism and in‘efforts to reform the polity of the 
Hungarian Reformed Church. The Hungarian students of 
the University of Heidelberg got to know the constitution of the 
Palatinate Reformed Church, and under its influence, introduced 
in the first third of the century, the disciplinary kirk session into 
several Reformed Churches of the Western Hapsburg kingdom. 
The turmoil of the Thirty Years’ War rendered the study at the 
German Reformed theological schools increasingly difficult. 
Therefore the mass migration of Hungarian students to the Dutch 
universities began. A few of them moved farther on and 
visited England also. ‘These students returning to their home- 
land started a powerful movement, chiefly in the territories under 
Turkish or Transylvanian rule, i.e. in the east and north-east, 
which aimed at reforming all activities of the Church, the 
liturgy, pastoral work, higher and lower education; the chief 
object being, however, the transformation of the church polity. 
They wanted to organize a kirk session in every congregation and 
to abolish the offices of the Superintendent and of the Senior as 
anti-Scriptural. The movement was thus of a Puritan-Precisian 
spirit and therefore fundamentally Calvinistic, but owing to the 
rugged and persevering opposition of the conservatives and 
retrogrades, resulted in an interior struggle lasting for decades 
and ending in a compromise. The National Synod of 1646 
recognizes the kirk session in principle, but makes no effort to 
translate their finding into universal practice. Kirk sessions were 
organized in many congregations, but the synod-Presbyterian 
principle was not carried through consistently, and the form of 
church government based on the clergy—the ministers, Seniors 
and Superintendents—persisted essentially in its sixteenth 
century form. ‘That was all these enthusiastic reformers were 
able to accomplish. Their partial failure was due not only to 
the natural conservatism of those in actual church authority, 
_ but also to the fact that the power of the Transylvanian Prince— 
which was at this time at its climax—was not favourable towards 
the Puritan-Presbyterian efforts because of the revolutionary 
development of affairs in England. For the same reason the 
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majority of the feudal landowners also lacked confidence in the 
movement. The City Magistrates, who not only governed the 
Reformed Churches under their jurisdiction in externts, but also 
exercised church discipline—thts latter with the ministers—felt no 
need for organizing kirk sessions which would have only been 
parallels to their own church authorities already in existence. 
Apart from this, the times were not suitable for making funda- 
mental changes in the church constitution. In Hapsburg 
Hungary, the movement of counter-Reformation had already 
been gathering great strength from the earliest years of the 
seventeenth century. First, it reduced the former powerful 
majority of the Protestants in the western part of the country 
toa minority. Then, when after the expulsion of the Turk and 
the fall of the independent Transylvanian Principality, the 
eastern parts of Hungary were also attached to the Hapsburg 
rule, the work of re-catholization was undertaken with great 
energy in those parts also, and the chief aim was to break the 
back of the Reformed Church as by far the biggest Protestant 
Church and the least favoured by the Hapsburgs because of her 
pure Hungarian constituency. In these critical circumstances, 
of course, there was no time for experiments in church govern- 
ment, therefore the episcopal-seniorate system, in several places 
but not everywhere amplified by the kirk session, was taken over 
to the eighteenth century. This was the century of the “ 4uf- 
kldrung”, yet the work of counter-Reformation was continued 
in Hungary with unabated vigour ; it was less brutal than in the 
previous century, but all the more systematic. There were still 
certain legal safeguards for the free exercise of religion of the 
Protestants, especially in Transylvania which, although under 
the same monarch, enjoyed a separate political existence, but, 

as a matter of fact, the only places where the Protestant churches 
could live in comparative peace were where they could draw on 
social and political powers beside the paper-guarantees of the laws. 
Such were—apart from the reduced number of Protestant City 
Councils—chiefly the estates of the Protestant landed nobility 
and of the Transylvanian magnates who had, in a large majority, 
remained Protestant (while most aristocratic families outside 
Transylvania had, with a few exceptions, already returned to 
Romanism by the end of the previous century). These noblemen 
alone could stand up successfully for the oppressed Protestant 
churches, which were vexed in a thousand ways at the meetings 
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of the Diet and in face of the state authorities which were 
promoting the interests of the Roman Catholic clergy, and it was 
owing primarily to their courageous and resourceful action that 
in the eighteenth century Evangelical Protestantism in Hungary 
had not met the same fate to which it was doomed in France 
and Poland. However, it was only natural that these defenders 
of the Church, while they exerted great energy in defending the 
Church against outward forces, were equally energetic in claiming 
and actually exercising certain prerogatives in the management 
of the interior affairs of their churches. Thus immediately after 
the fall of the Prince’s power in Transylvania the magnates 
secured for themselves a decisive influence in the affairs of the 
Transylvanian Reformed Church as the “ curatores saeculares” 
or “ curatores laict”” of smaller or greater church districts or of 
schools. ‘They recognized the local kirk sessions while reserving 
in.them prominent places for themselves as the “ patront”’. 
On the other hand, they practically limited the authority of the 
ministers, Seniors, Superintendents and of the ministerial synods 
to the matter of “ spiritualia”. Of course, these phenomena are 
not to be attributed to the influence of the Calvinistic synod-Presby- 
tertan principle. At any rate, this century of “ Aufkidrung” 
was not the opportune time for propagating the Calvinistic 
principles! They were rather due to the special Hungarian 
circumstances which made the churches together with their 
ministers more dependent on the support of the noble laity than 
ever. This example of Transylvania was freely followed in the 
other parts of Great Hungary also from the second quarter of 
the eighteenth century onwards. The Protestant nobility of 
these parts also began to demand that their influence in their 
churches should be institutionally secured by the establishment of 
the “ curator’s ” office (or “ inspectores ” in the Lutheran Church) 
which had hitherto been unknown in the Hungarian Protestant 
Churches. These efforts were vigorously opposed by a certain 
group of the ministry, especially in places around the city of. 
Debrecen, as this was the part of the country where the burden 
of oppression was least felt and the churches were least dependent 
on the permanent aid of the nobility. The interior struggle 
around the constitution of the Church began afresh. However, 
the warfare was not waged any longer about the issue of Calvintstic 
principles as in the previous century. The ministers opposing the 
curator’s office stood on their historical rights, and their leader, 
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Professor Nicolas Sinai of Debrecen, a man of great learning, 
furnished incontestable historical proofs that the oldest Hungarian 
Reformed church constitution was a form of government exercised 
exclusively by the clergy—the ministers, the Seniors and the 
Superintendents—and the influence of the laity (saeculares) was 
not institutionally established. Sinai, during his long travels 
abroad, spent considerable time in England also and it seems that 
he adopted the Anglican episcopacy as his ideal form of church 
government, and in his opposition to the above efforts he not 
only stood on the ground of the peculiar historical development 
of Hungarian Protestantism, but went the length of defending 
the exclusive right of the clergy in the government of the 
Church on principle, in an entirely High Church way of reasoning. 
Alas, those on the other side, the nobility supported by many 
ministers, did not appeal to the Calvinistic principles and 
historical patterns either, but stood on the right of use and wont 
with regard to the place of the laity in the Church which right 
had been evolved in the last fifty years. Furthermore, they 
produced a preposterous and hybrid pattern : a church constitu- 
tion which had been suddenly thrown together for the small 
group of Polish Protestants emerging from under Roman 
Catholic oppression after the first division of Poland, a constitu- 
tion which was a cross between Lutheran Consistorial and 
Reformed Presbyterian elements, securing an absolute supremacy 
to the nobility and generally to the laity over the clergy. In 
spite of the passionate opposition of the ministerial party the 
noblemen succeeded in setting up at the end of the eighteenth 
century, using this Polish pattern, a church constitution which 
codified the office of the “ lay ” curators both at the lower and 
higher courts of church government and carried through con- 
sistently and rigidly the principle of “ parity ” of the laity and 
clergy in all governing and administrative offices of the Church. 
This resulted in double chairmanship at practically all church 
meetings which has persisted to this day as a special feature of the 
Hungarian Reformed Church. It took a century and many 
interior struggles till this constitution, after many modifications, 
could eventually take root in the Hungarian Reformed Church 
and assume the shape essentially in which we find it to-day. 
This form is the result of a series of compromises. The ancient 
scheme of a form of government exercised by the clergy—the 
ministers, the Senior and the Superintendent—is still preserved 
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in this constitution, but at the same time it is duplicated by the 
“lay ” curator and other lay officials. ‘There is a kirk session in 
every congregation, but in the higher governing and administra- 
tive bodies and meetings (presbytery, district, conventus, 
synod) the synod-Presbyterian principle 1s not carried through in 
a consistent and purely Calvinistic manner, while the principle of 
“ parity”? is applied with a mechanical rigidity. Only by 
continually balancing the heterogeneous elements of many 
centuries of development was it possible to develop such a 
system which, although not Calvinistic, is undoubtedly strong 
and vital. The atmosphere of most parts of the nineteenth 
century was not suitable for asserting the pure Calvinistic 
principles either. Owing to a very peculiar illusion, the words 
“ Reformed ”, “ Calvinistic”” and “ Presbyterian” applied to 
the government of the Church suggested “ Liberal ”, “ Parlia- 
mentarian” and “ Democratic” to the nineteenth century 
Reformed mind. But there was also another obstacle in the way 
of stressing the special features of Calvinism. That was the 
ideal of a union between the Protestant Churches inspired by the 
ideas of Rationalism, Romanticism and, in a very small degree, of 
Pietism. The nobility was aiming at evolving an essentially 
identical constitution for both the Reformed and the Lutheran 
Churches with the explicit purpose of preparing the way for the 
complete union of their respective denominations. This, 
however, did not take place, yet the fundamental scheme of the 
constitution of both churches is essentially identical and is based 
on a type of church government which dates back to the century 
of the Reformation and is amplified by later elements and the 
development of which is marked by a series of compromises, It 
is a future task of the Hungarian Reformed Church to give a 
fuller recognition to the Calvinistic synod-Presbyterian principle. 
It is an urgent task, and while to stand on the ground of a vener- 
able historical tradition and to preserve the status quo is altogether 
laudable, what we need most is determination and courage to 
stand up for the Kingdom of Christ, amid many outside and 
interior difficulties and temptations, not for the sake of the 
present or of the past, but of the future. This attitude can only 
be maintained in the Church Reformed according to the Word 
of God either in Hungary or anywhere else, if the constitution of 
that Church is based on the Word of God, patterned after the 
offices of the Church as described in the New Testament, freed 
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from all hierarchy and Lutheran Consistorialism and from 
the very shadow of Democratic and Parliamentarian ideas, that 
is, in one word, essentially Calvinisticein its conception. 


II 


The above-sketched development of the church polity may 
have already suggested the hindrances which stood in the way at 
all times, including the time when the foundations were laid, of 
giving full recognition to the theological ideas of Calvinism and 
its principles of church constitution in the Hungarian Reformed 
Church. Space does not permit me to show in detail this 
retarding effect in the liturgy and other aspects of practical 
church life. With regard to liturgy I only wish to make the 
observation that its development was, generally speaking, under 
German-Swiss influence, and its Roman Catholic, or rather 
Lutheran, survivals were only eliminated by the impact of the 
Puritan-Presbyterian movement above referred to, from the 
second half of the seventeenth century onwards, and that its 
most Calvinistic element which has persisted to this day was 
incorporated at the same time. This element was the singing of 
the metrical Psalms of Marot and Beza, in Hungarian translation, 
to the original and mostly French tunes. This metrical version 
soon became endeared to the heart of the Hungarian Reformed 
people and has remained popular to this day. The doctrinal 
and moral discipline was exercised in the Hungarian Reformed 
Churches from the very beginning for a long time with a truly 
Calvinistic severity. Even a Roman Catholic priestly church 
historian of the last decades had to recdgnize the difference of 
moral standard of Hungarian Reformed and non-Reformed 
towns and cities of olden times, altogether in favour of the 
former. However, we must admit that this successful and 
energetic maintenance of discipline was due to the moral energy 
and authority of individual ministers, or perhaps of some promi- 
nent laymen (chiefly the members of the City Council), and not 
to the autonomous and conscious activity of the congregation, thts 
““ chosen generation” and “holy nation”. Even the Puritan- 
Presbyterian reform movement was unable, owing to the coinci- 
dence of many adverse circumstances, to develop sufficiently 
this self-expression of the congregation, whereas, apart from the 
_ transformation of the church polity, this movement aimed 
especially at this. The lack of this conscious and autonomous 
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activity is still felt in the Hungarian Reformed congregations 
as a challenge for the future. 

I wish to speak more extensively about the development of 
the Hungarian Reformed theological thinking. 

As to its foundations there was a positive and a negative 
factor of decisive consequence. Their influence is still felt. 
The negative factor was that among all significant Reformed 
Churches of Europe, it was the Hungarian which had the least 
contacts with the Genevan Reformer. ‘There were one or two 
Hungarians who met Calvin or corresponded with him, and 
there are no data as yet to show that these had any appreciable 
influence upon the development of the Hungarian Reformed 
Church. As far as we can see to-day the attention of the 
Hungarian theologians was drawn to Calvin especially by his 
polemical writings concerning the Lord’s Supper which were 
directed against the extreme Lutherans (Westphal, Hesshusius). 
There was appended to one of these polemical writings, which 
was a short pamphlet written against Hesshusius, a Form of 
Concord drawn up by Calvin, and as far as we know, this Form of 
Concord was the first writing of Calvin which was brought to 
Hungary and which was also used in the course of the Reformed 
Lutheran controversies. This writing came to Transylvania 
shortly before Calvin’s death, and it is likely that it did not come. 
from Geneva directly but through Polish mediation. Beside 
this negative circumstance, namely, that the personal contacts 
and theological interviews with the Genevan master were few 
and of a late date, we must also consider the other equally 
important positive factor: that the founders of the Hungarian 
Reformed Church, without exception, received the shape of their 
theology from Melanchthon, in Wittenberg, and they came under 
the theological influence of the German-Swiss theologians—not 
through personal contacts but through literary studtes—only after 
they had gone through Melanchthon’s school. Of these Bullinger 
especially showed particular interest in the development of the 
Hungarian Reformation. He was the first adviser on questions 
of liturgy and church polity in the days when the first uncertain 
and vague efforts were made to consolidate the Reformed Church 
in Hungary, and as a recognition of his theological authority his 
confessional work, originally intended for private use, the Confessto 
Helvetica Posterior, was adopted by the largest Superintendential 
Synod (that around Debrecen) as the official creed as early as 
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1567. This excellent confessional work met a similar recognition 
later on in the other parts of the Hungarian Reformed Church 
which called herself through many centuries “ The Church of the — 


Helvetic Confession” after Bullinger’s work which is still in 


official use as a creed of the Hungarian Reformed Church. Thus 
the founders of the Hungarian Reformed Church received their 


formal schooling from Melanchthon, while the content of 


their theology bore the decisive impress of the Reformed 


theologians of German-speaking Switzerland, who, while influ- 
enced by Calvin’s spirit, were essentially Zwingli’s spiritual 


successors. ‘Therefore the impact of Calvin and of the authentic — 
Calvinistic theology was, in the critical period of laying the 
theological foundation of the Reformed Church (1550-70), of 
a secondary significance. This is obvious from the study of 


those two theologians who had the greatest merits in laying the 
theological and constitutional foundations of the Hungarian 


Reformed Church. The first of these was Stephen Szegedi Kis 
whose theological works, written in Latin, reveal a vast reading 
and were, after his death, published abroad in numerous editions. _ 
One of these works was even translated into German. The 
other, Peter Melius, was his junior but died in the same year > 
(1572). In all likelihood he was won for the Reformed faith by 
Szegedi Kis. He became the most successful defender and > 
promoter of the Reformed faith against the Roman and Lutheran — 
opponents and then against the Antitrinitarian forces which | 


were being marshalled from Transylvania and Poland. Yet 
neither Szegedi Kis nor Meltus can be regarded as Calvinistic 


theologians, although both are consistently Reformed in their outlook 


and uncompromisingly Predestinarian. (In this latter respect 


they do not at all take Bullinger’s cautious attitude which was — 


the result of his Humanistic training.) Their method and 


delivery is Melanchthonian, and their works, especially Melius’s, — 


are characterized by an extreme type of dialectical formalism 
which preserves and develops several aspects of the Aristotelian 


Scholasticism. Their theological argumentation—again prim- | 
arily under Melanchthon’s influence—dwells too much on the | 
patristic evidences and on the ancient and medieval doctrinal 

tradition of the Church. (Melius again carries this to the ex- | 
treme.) As far as their ideas are concerned it will suffice to point’. 


out that neither their doctrine of predestination nor that of the 
Lord’s Supper is of a Calvinistic spirit and structure, and both 
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show that, while Szegedi Kis and Melius may have had some 
knowledge of Calvin’s works (perhaps /east of the Institutes), 
these failed to make any deeper impressions on them. For 
instance, in their doctrine of the Lord’s Supper they conceive of 
the spiritual nourishment by Christ’s body, contrary to Calvin’s 
mind, as a primarily mental and not as a real process. They 
have an apparently conscious disregard for the most typically 
Calvinistic ideas of the believer’s mystic union with the glorified 
Christ. In their discussion of predestination they set out, 
contrary to Calvin, not so much from the Biblical facts of 
Revelation, as rather from certain abstract philosophical theories, 
in Melanchthon’s, or rather especially in Zwingli’s manner. It is 
likely that Calvin would have disagreed with Stephen Szegedi 
Kis’s procedure when he wove into his doctrine of God the 
“ Itinerarium mentis ad Deum” of the mystico-scholastic Bon- 
aventura. Calvin would have yet more emphatically disapproved 
of what I have already mentioned above, viz. that Peter Melius 
appealed to the witness of the Council of Trent in his defence of 
the Reformed faith in the otherwise strongly Reformed and 
fervently anti-Roman document, the Confessio Catholica. The 
explanation of this curious phenomenon may be that Melius and 
his fellow editors had no first-hand knowledge of the resolutions 
_ which the Council of Trent passed on justification and on faith 
and works, and to which they appealed. They may have had 
a vague notion that the Council of Trent tried to capitalize 
Augustine’s authority in the same way as the Reformation, and 
the references to and quotations from Augustine, moreover, the 
identity of certain formulae lured them into the presumption that 
the Council of Trent taught essentially the same thing about 
justification, faith and works, which they themselves taught. 
The reason why they capitalized this unwarranted assumption 
exactly in their Confessto Catholica, an assumption which is 
otherwise absent from all their other works, was that they 
wanted to emphasize their “ catholicity ” to the Emperor and 
King Ferdinand I, and to Maximilian, the presumptive heir to 
the throne, to whom this confession was tendered by the Reformed 
garrison of Fort Eger (Erlau—a fortress highly significant from 
the point of view of defence against the Turks), in order to 
justify their religious position. Thus Szegedi Kis and Melius 
represent a specifically Hungarian, strongly eclectic and tradi- 
tionalist variety of Reformed theological thinking which was 
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influenced, apart from their personality, by the special Hungarian . 
circumstances as well. As far as those thoughts of Calvin are 
concerned which are not of a par excellence theological nature, his 
influence is still less traceable on these two Hungarian theologians. 
It seems, for instance, that neither of them ever got acquainted 
with the remarkable teaching of Calvin in regard to taking 
interest on money; he was the first among the Reformers to 
break with the medieval and we may almost say dogmatic notion 
of the sterility of money. Both Melius and Szegedi Kis teach 
this medieval theory—the former with a measure of leniency, 
while the latter with utter rigidity—following the footsteps of 
the older Reformers and in spite of the fact that both were in| 
their reforming activities backed by the merchant society of the 
Hungarian Plain, especially of Debrecen, who were, at that time, — 
very well-to-do. | 

After Calvin’s death a closer intercommunication began 
between the Hungarian Reformed people and Beza’s Geneva. 
Through several decades, before the migration of Hungarian 
students to Holland and England began, numerous young | 
Hungarians visited Geneva. Beza was highly interested in the 
struggles of the young Hungarian Reformed Church, and he 
followed the controversies against the Antitrinitarians with a 
sympathetic and approving attention. But it is interesting that 
he was dissatisfied with the theological method of Melius, whom © 
he scolded mildly yet firmly for using the traditional and par- , 
ticularly the patristic arguments in an extravagant and somewhat | 
rash manner against the Antitrinitarians. The spiritual leaders 
and organizers of the Hungarian Reformed Church, while they 
highly respected Beza, struck independent paths not only in their | 
church polity, as we have already seen, but in their doctrinal 
teaching also; and when they adopted Beza’s Confession, to | 
which I have already referred, in 1562-3, they simply omitted . 
another of Beza’s characteristic teachings contained in the 45th | 
paragraph of the original work. This teaching is not only 
Calvinistic, but goes beyond Calvin in asserting the right of 
active resistance against the tyrannical and godless ruler, which 
doctrine, as we know, attained in its subsequent development | 
to a very high political significance. The reason for this omis- — 
sion was that this teaching was not needed in Hungary. The > 
state authority in Transylvania was favourable towards the 
Reformers in any case, and they hoped obedience would be of | 
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more avail in the Hapsburg kingdom than a provocative assertion 
of their right of resistance. This conscious disregard of the 
established political principles of Calvinism at the laying of the 
foundation of the Reformed Church in Hungary, which principles 
are not expounded in the writings of Melius and Szegedi Kis 
either, accounts in itself satisfactorily for that curious phenomenon 
that the typically Calvinistic theologico-political principles are 
either absent, or only casually recognized in the religious and 
political wars of independence of the seventeenth century in 
Hungary in spite of the predominantly Reformed leadership. 
Under the influence of Beza’s Geneva and of the German 
Reformed Universities which were frequently visited by Hungar- 
ian students, the Hungarian Reformed theologians had, by the 
turn of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, acquired a 
fuller possession of Calvin’s authentic spiritual inheritance and 
were endeavouring to make use of it in their own work. Beside 
the Second Helvetic Confession the Heidelberg Catechism soon 
attained recognition and its content, which was deeper and more 
Calvinistic than that of the Second Helvetic Confession, though 
it tacitly passed by certain special features of Calvinism, was 
suitable to balance by its Reformed features the German-Swiss 
onesidedness of the previous theological development. The 
full Hungarian translation of Calvin’s Institutes (1599 Edition) 
was published in 1624. This translation was made by the 
same indefatigable Albert Szenci Molnar to whom the Hungarian 
Church is indebted for the Hungarian rendering of the metrical 
Psalter of Marot and Beza. Thus Hungarian theological 
thinking began to absorb more and more Calvinistic elements. 
However, this development was soon stopped. The migration 
to the Dutch Universities began in an ever-increasing volume 
until the end of the eighteenth century. Asa result the Hungar- 
ian students were confirmed in the Calvinistic theology and church 
ideal at first, but then soon Coccejanism became the vogue 
among the Hungarian youth. Coccejanism at its outset stood on 
the ground of the Scripture, but it was divergent from Calvinism. 
This divergence was hardly noticeable in its first expounders, but 
it went to such an extreme later on that certain representatives 
of this school turned to the Cartesian philosophy for a meta- 
physical foundation. By the end of the seventeenth century 
this combination of Coccejanism and Cartesianism had become 
the leading theological tendency in the Hungarian Reformed 
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Church, and the vigorous protest of those adhering to Calvinism 
or generally to the older orthodoxy had by this time faded away. | 
The most eminent ministers, church governors and professors— 
though not without exceptions—were in the Coccejan ranks and 
there was a Reformed minister of a universal learning and culture, 
Nicolas Ap4ti, whose last charge was Debrecen and who died in 
1724, a philosopher and theologian, who was not only a follower 
of Descartes, but also an enthusiastié devotee of the eminent | 
mystic, Peter Poiret. | 
Thus the study at the Dutch Universities not only failed 
to strengthen permanently Hungarian Calvinism, but it also 
prepared the way for the theology of the Illumination. During 
the eighteenth century, religious and theological thinking was 
completely rationalized in Hungary as well as everywhere else in 
European Protestantism. From the middle of the century even 
the most conservative authors, and those most faithfully adhering 
—relatively speaking—to the Scriptural and confessional theology 
began to appeal more and more frequently in their writings to 
the “prudent reason”, “common sense”, as an organ of 
religious knowledge, even indeed a criterion of Revelation. 
A particular dislike was shown towards the doctrine of predestination. 
This was shared even by those ecclesiastical authors who were 
most Scriptural in their thinking. This was the condition of 
the Hungarian Reformed Church at the time when she passed 
into the nineteenth century, the spirit of which was pre-eminently 
marked by the lack of theological principle. In the course of this 
century the older type of Hungarian Rationalism, which was 
inspired by the idea of church union, a union not only of organiza- 
tions but of the Protestant creeds as well, was displaced by 
a motley conglomeration of various “liberal” theological’ 
tendencies launched under the influence of Hegel, Schleiermacher, | 
Baur, Strauss and Renan. This liberal school held its sway 
practically to the end of the century not only in the teaching of 
theology, but also in preaching and religious education. Those’ 
in the Church who had kept some of their old loyalty to the 
Scriptural and confessional spirit never ceased to protest, but 
all they could achieve was that they prevented what was very 
impatiently urged by those demanding a thorough theological] 
reform, namely, the formal and official rejection of the part of 
the Church of the Second Helvetic Confession and of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism. Unfortunately, the rising Scriptural and 
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confessional reaction to the presumptuous demands of this 
“‘ modern theology ” was for a long time unable to develop what 
we may call the backbone of its theology. From the eighties of 
the nineteenth century, however, among the most serious-minded 
people of the Reformed Church, whose religion was more than 
a mere traditionalism, an evangelical fermentation of religious 
life began under the influence of the English-American revivalism, 
the German and Swiss “‘ Gemeinschaftschristentum ” and, last but 
not least, of the Scottish church life ; yet, while all these impacts 
resulted in powerful ethical and emotional stirrings and practical 
enterprises of “ Innere Mission ”’ (efforts to awaken the evangelical 
spirit within the Christian society), a decisive and inclusive 
theological leadership was still lacking. The renewed study of 
Calvin and Calvinism had already begun in the fifties and sixties, 
but only as an isolated phenomenon. However, it received a new 
impulse at the beginning of the twentieth century. A new and 
- excellent translation of Calvin’s Institutes, then the influence of 
the Dutch Neo-Calvinism (the Hungarian translation of the 
great Abraham Kuyper’s What 1s Calvinism ? has become one of 
the most popular and best read books), furthermore, the present 
dialectical theology of Karl Barth, with its powerful challenges 
and bold testimony about the Word of God, combined their 
impacts to lead an ever-growing number of Hungarian Reformed 
ministers and laymen, following the footsteps of the Geneven 
teacher, back to the Bible and the Creeds. 

Yet even in those days when the spiritual life was at its 
lowest ebb, and theology had become of the shallowest, there was 
somehow a subconscious feeling in the mind of the Hungarian 
Reformed people that their spiritual father and leader to Christ 
was, after all, John Calvin. This is expressed in that interesting 
and somewhat odd phenomenon that the name “ Calvinist” has 
nowhere attained to such a popularity as in Hungary. Originally 
it was a nickname here as well as everywhere else, applied by the 
Roman Catholics and particularly by the Lutherans to the 
Reformed people, who hotly resented it for a long time. How- 
ever, from the second half of the seventeenth century onwards 
we notice that the Hungarian Reformed people began to be 
proud of this nickname chiefly because of certain political and 
racial connotations which it had developed since in the national 
risings led by Bocskay, Bethlen and the R4Akéczys it was the 
racially pure Hungarian and religiously Reformed people who 
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took part in the greatest numbers and with the most untiring 
energy, and consequently were most distrusted and even hated . 
by the absolutist Hapsburg monarchy which supported the work | 
of re-catholicization. Therefore, since the eighteenth century 
the word “ Calvinist ” has had no reference to one’s theological 
position, but chiefly to one’s intensified and resolute patriotism, 
unwilling to give in either ecclesiastically or politically to 
Vienna. That was the reason why the national liberals of the 
nineteenth century had such an appreciative affection for the 
_ Hungarian “ Calvinists”. Remarkably enough, the great and 
tragic figure of the liberal awakening, Louis Kossuth, a Lutheran, 
was, for a while, very seriously contemplating the idea of affiliating 
himself with the Reformed Church in order to emphasize his_ 
patriotism, as in his own Church, which had many Slav members, 
certain pan-Slav stirrings began to crop up. There was an 
unconscious humour in the situation that the name “ Calvinist ” 
attained to its highest esteem at the very time when the Calvinistic 
backbone of theology had wasted away and the practical life of 
the Church was anything but purely and consistently Calvinistic. 
Thus the average Hungarian Reformed believer of to-day, espec- 
lally if not a trained theologian, is likely to take the word “ Cal- 
vinism ” for concentrated patriotism, firmness of resolve to the 
extent of stubbornness, anti-Hapsburgism, anti-Romanism, 
liberalism and democracy and a certain kind of faith in Providence 
with a subtle suggestion of Fatalism. He will be surprised when 
one begins to explain to him the deeply Scriptural character of 
Calvinism, the majestic truths of “‘ Soli Deo Gloria ” and “‘ Regnum. 
Christi”, or the real meaning of predestination. On the other 
hand, we must not overlook the fact that at least the name of 
Calvin has always been held in high esteem, even in those days 
when the departure from his spirit was the greatest, and this is 
a possible point of contact for initiating an ecclesiastical and 
theological reform of a genuinely Calvinistic spirit. The 
preliminaries of this are being carried on with good prospects 
in the last two or three decades. This reform will be really 
Calvinistic for the reason that it will be Calvinistic in its essence 
and not in its name. (Who then is Paul and who is Apollos ? 
1 Cor. iii. 5.) | 


Albert Szenczi Molnar, whom I have already mentioned, 
the memorable translator of the métric Psalter of Marot and 
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Beza and of Calvin’s Jnstitutes, on one of his many wanderings 
in his student days arrived in Geneva and visited Beza, this 
patriarch of European fame, who was approaching his eightieth 
year. This grand old man received the Hungarian youth, who 
was in his early twenties, with great cordiality and entertained 
him at his modest table, and then led him to Calvin’s portrait 
and pointed, with tears in his eyes, to his immortal master, then 
resting in his grave for a generation: “Jile me progenutt in 
Christo /”? This scene was indelibly impressed on the mind of 
this enthusiastic young Hungarian. It is likely that the resolution 
was conceived in his mind at this time to bring Calvin closer to 
the heart of his Hungarian nation, for as he wrote in the preface 
to the translation of the /nstitutes': “This man has yet never 
been-really listened to by the Hungarians.” There is something 
fatal about the circumstances that sixty to eighty years had to 
pass after Calvin’s death, which approximately coincided with 
the birth of the Hungarian Reformed Church, before the tidal 
waves of Calvinism reached the Hungarian nation, and this late 
tide was soon followed, owing to a great turn in the spiritual life 
of Europe, by a sudden, but lasting, ebb. ‘Those melancholically 
inclined may speculate how different the spiritual and theological 
character of the Hungarian Reformed Church would have been, 
had the Hungarians but known Calvin personally and not by his 
portrait alone and had Stephen Szegedi Kis and Peter Melius had 
the opportunity to sit in the company of Knox, Marnix de St. 
Aldegonde and Caspar Olevian, among his Genevan disciples and 
had they also been able to confess at the evening of their life and 
with tears in their eyes: “‘ [lle me progenuit in Christo!” But 
there is no room for melancholic fancies in the world of reality 
which is God’s world and the mirror of His glory. The past is 
a sealed document and its final disposal will not be revealed until 
the Judgment Day. Calvin is a real servant of Christ for the very 
reason that he always, to-day also, points to the future: “ Donec 
adventat, quod nunc absconditum est, Domini regnum ”’, and the way 
of this future is open to the Hungarian Reformed Church with 
more magnificent possibilities than even in the past. 
| Imre Révész. 

University of Debrecen, Hungary. 


? On the frontispiece of this (1624) tganslation of the Jnstitutes there is a well known distichon 
written by a Hungarian minister, Paul Thuri (died in 1579) : 
Praeter apostolicas post Christi tempora chartas 
Huic peperere libro saecula nulla parem. 


CALVINISM AND NATIONAL REACTION, 
ESPECIALLY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


I 


In the sixteenth century Reformed Protestantism spread over 
many lands. From Switzerland it was brought to France, Italy 
and Spain ; it took root in the Western parts of Germany, in the 
Low Countries and in England and Scotland; it shot up . 
luxuriantly in Poland and Hungary and was transplanted through 
colonization to North America and South Africa. In all these 
countries, with the exception of three, it was enabled to maintain 
itself throughout the centuries and during the last few generations 
it has even renewed its youth in some. Shortly after its intro- 
duction it was to succumb, in Spain under the autos-da-fe of the 
Inquisition, in Italy to the onslaughts of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion and in Poland to the wiles of Socinianism and Jesuitism, 
yet everywhere else, whenever time was on its side to touch the 
national genius, it identified itself therewith, and to the extent 
to which it did this, it developed national varieties, of universal 
Reformed Protestantism. | 
To quote an example: in the “ period of the confessions ” 
the national churches attempted to express their doctrinal 
convictions nationally in as many as forty creeds, confessions and 
other standards of unity named after the country or even the | 
town of their origin. Side by side with the Confessto Gallicana 
(1559), the Confessio Belgica (1561) and Helvetica posterior 
(1562) we mention the Heidelberg catechism and the thirty-nine 
Articles of Westminster (both dating from 1563), and within a 
period of five years five national standards of faith were drawn 
up in order to legitimize national Calvinistic convictions before 
the tribunal of public opinion. 
Lutheranism on the other hand is much less internationally- 
minded: it found its adherents almost exclusively among the 
Nordic nations and even to-day, after more than four centuries, 
its influence is well nigh confined to Northern Germany and the 
three Scandinavian countries, and to emigrants from these 
countries to other lands in Europe and across the high seas. 
We would not be children of the twentieth century, especially 
in its modern tendency to exaggerated nationalism and racial 
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pride, if in the process of searching for the causes of difference 
in geographical expansion of Lutheranism as against Calvinism, 
the question did not present itself to our minds whether 
nationality and race are wholly or partly responsible for 
this striking divergence. In order to be quite clear I wish 
to submit that race is a biological fact with all the anthropological 
implications it connotes, whilst nationality is a historical fact. 
In my opinion race has not had, nor could it have had, any part 
in explaining the difference in expansion, between the doctrines 
of Luther and Calvin. The former has been embraced exclusively 
by Germanic, and even only by a few Germanic nations, the latter 
by many Germanic peoples, and also by Romance and Magyar 
nations. As for race, however, in the strict scientific sense of the 
term, both Calvinism and Lutheranism so far have limited their 
capacity for church formation to the Indo-Germanic race. 


Il 


Why then did only North Germanic nations respond, 
and respond eagerly and consistently, to Christian doctrine as 
expounded by Luther and why did John Calvin’s appeal among 
them fall on irresponsive ears? I wish to propose two explanatory 
factors for the case in Germany. The first is the gregarious 
instinct which strikes even the casual observer of German 
national character in spite of the impetuous and almost proverbial 
German love of independence. The German follows his leader 
almost blindly : on the battlefield, in politics and even in matters 
spiritual. The history of twenty centuries bears out the truth 
of this assertion : we need only mention the names of Arminius, 
Barbarossa, Luther, Frederick the Great and Bismarck, not 
to speak of the living. The insistence of Calvinism on personal- 
ity does not fit in with this herd-sense. Of course, we have to 
grant that Calvinism obtained a firm hold in Western Germany : 
Bremen, Anhalt, Nassau, Hesse, the Palatinate and the Rhine 
Province, but this apparent contradiction only strengthens the 
argument, as the whole of this western zone is not typically 
German, but constitutes, anthropologically, the transition to the 
Low Countries, historically a bulwark of Reformed Protestantism. 

As a second factor likely to explain Germany’s Lutheran 
stability I mention the Roman Catholic leaven operating as an ~ 
after-effect in Luther and Lutheranism. Dr. Martin’s spiritual 
attitude remained monastic all his life, whereas Calvin drew a 
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deep line through and underneath his Roman Catholic past. 
Uniformity is the hall mark of Roman Catholicism and it is 
characteristic that Lutheran statement of doctrine for over four 
centuries confined itself to the one Augsburg Confession of 1530. 

Roman Catholicism again maintained its catholicity through- 
out the centuries and in all lands by uniformity of discipline, 
one general language of the Church, the same rites and liturgy all 
over its domain and obedience cadaver instar to one central 
authority: the pope, who succeeded Peter and supplanted 
Caesar. Race and nationality had to take second place as a 
logical consequence of its fundamental principle—the dualism 
of nature and grace. 

Calvinism on the other hand developed a wealth of differ- 
entiation, it gave utterance to the same immutable universal 
truths in a variety of national media so as to form a mighty 
symphony which rang out above the dead monotone of the 
Roman Catholic universal creed. Reformed Protestantism 
did not fix a great gulf between nature and grace, but placed 
under tribute life and the fulness thereof to the glory of God. 
Under the dispensation of Calvinism national distinctions in the 
divine bestowal of powers and talents, of gifts and favours became 
so many facets of God’s precious jewel : a regenerate mankind, 
so as to reflect the manifold wisdom and will of a bountiful 
Creator. Viewed in this light, national differences no longer 
were a dissonance and discord, in fact they supplied an enhanced 
concord and harmony in the “’Te Deum” world without end, 

A simultaneous awakening of national consciousness all over 
sixteenth century Europe was highly conducive to this pluri- 
formity of Reformed Protestantism then in process of organiza- 
tion, which proceeded gradually along historical lines. It 
originated in medieval travel and traffic, for the people of the 
middle ages were anything but home-staying folk: migrations 
and invasions, the inroads of the Norsemen and the crusades 
tell their own tale. Commercial expeditions, yearly markets, 
voyages of discovery and wars of a wide range carried many from 
place to place and promoted international communieation and 
intercourse. Artisans in their course of training had to put in 
certain years of journeymanship, which perfected them pro- 
fessionally, and incidentally educated them to notice geographical 
and political divisions and modifications. Students travelled 
from one university to another, disregarding profane frontiers 
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and the grand tour was the keystone in the system of education 
for the noble and the rich. 

There was also the predominant factor of the Church. It 
had established a network of spiritual lines of communication 
with bishops to regulate the traffic. The texture of the net 
connected every fibre with Rome; monasteries and schools 
constituted the knots, which at the same time were the signal- 
posts to collect and transmit, loyally and disinterestedly, all 
intelligence useful to the Holy See. If ever humanity was well 
informed and wide of vision, it was when the Middle Ages were 
on the wane. Renaissance and Humanism took full advantage . 
of the situation and the Reformation followed in their wake. 
Without Erasmus of Rotterdam we cannot explain this great 
religious revolution of the sixteenth century in Switzerland, 
France and England. Erasmus called the scholars away from 
Scholasticism to Patristics ; he opened many eyes by his publica- 
tion of the Greek New Testament (1516). Erasmus became the 
forerunner and pathfinder to John Calvin and the other 
Reformers. 

Calvin himself was internationally-minded. His interest 
embraced the whole of known Europe, then the known world. 
A Frenchman by birth and education, he wrote and spoke 
beautiful classical Latin, the world language of his day. He 
married Idelette van Buren, the widow of a Dutch Anabaptist ; 
was introduced to the practice of Reformed Protestantism at 
Strassburg ; visited Italy ; performed his life work at Geneva, 
then an international centre where he co-operated with scholars 
from many countries; conferred with visitors and carried on 
correspondence with church leaders, with the oppressed, prisoners 
and martyrs from the four points of the compass; he had his 
finger on the pulse of church life in all quarters of Europe, and 
expressed his readiness to cross ten seas in order to plead and 
promote the sacred cause of Reformation. The universality 
of Calvinism became typified in Calvin. 


Ill 


Here we have arrived at the kernel of our dissertation: the 
universal significance of Calvinism, pre-eminently in its blossom- 
ing forth into national varieties, springing from national reaction. 
National types react like individuals, for diversity is always the 
hall mark of God’s handiwork. It is never mechanical. There 
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is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and another 
glory of the stars: for one star jpmereth from another star 
in glory. 

One of the causes of this diversity in unity is the balance 
between counter-polar relations as a structural principle in| 
Calvin’s conception of the world and of life. As telling examples 
we quote: Mystery and revelation, transcendency and imman- 
ency, reason and mysticism, mind and matter, heaven and earth, 
divine sovereignty and human responsibility, Weltflucht and 
culture. 

Professor Huizinga of Leyden University has propounded, 
at Leyden and Vienna, a theory on play and pleasure, starting 
from the fact that nature, history and human life is full of play, 
diversion and sport. It is on sacred record that “ then I was by 
Him, as one brought up with Him ; ; and I was daily His delight, 
rejoicing always before Him ; rejoicing in the habitable part of 
His earth ; and my delights were with the sons of men.” Would 
it not be possible that the play of sound and colour in the multi- 
coloured and polyglot system of Calvinism constituted an act in 
the Divina Comoedia of the ages ? 

National differences in the manifestation of Calvinism can 
often be reduced to and explained by the varying stress being 
laid on the one or on the other member of one or more of the 
counter-polar relations mentioned, following ultimately, histori- 
cally and ethnologically, from impulses peculiar to the relative 
national media. ‘These differences were moreover accentuated — 
by additional social, ecclesiastical, political and intellectual 
conditions of these nations. They all operated like a number of 
chemical syntheses of the same elements taken every time in 
another proportion. 

Two components have to be distinguished here: first, the 
constant component, i.e. the common ideology of Calvinism 
everywhere ; it constitutes the static element in every national 
manifestation of Reformed Protestantism and can be best 
apprehended in comparing Calvinism with Roman Catholicism, 
Lutheranism, Anabaptism and Rationalism. Side by side with 
this constant component there is the second, the variable com- 
ponent; it constitutes the dynamic element in every national 
manifestation of Calvinism ; it is the national soul or genius of 
the people concerned, in its geo-political conception. History 
teaches us that around the constant component by a process of 
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crystallization there were formed all those national and regional 
creeds, confessions and standards of faith which attempt to 
formulate the various national conceptions of religion; the 
variable component is responsible for the particular accent or 
modulation urged subconsciously by distinctive national religious 
idiosyncrasy. National reaction, therefore, is the resultant 
from two causes: the constant component directing the action 
of the variable component, and the latter assimilating the effect 
of the meena to the innate national bias. 


IV 


One of the most striking and most recent applications of this 
theory is taking place before our very eyes in the subject under 
discussion : Calvinism and national reaction in South Africa. 

In order to appreciate South African Calvinism of to-day 
genetically and organically, we must know its history. It is 
derived from the Calvinism of Holland; but, together with the 
majority of Dutchmen, mainly hailing from the provinces of 
Holland and Zeeland, who in 1652 colonized the Cape of Good 
Hope, there was also a strong minority of Germans. One genera- 
tion later the element of French Huguenots joined the pioneers 
at the Cape; they were not numerous, but they were staunch 
adherents of the Reformed faith. Fora century and a half these 
Dutch, German and French types of Calvinism had an opportunity 
to blend. In 1806 the British occupied the Southern African 
territory and for well over a century now the English and Scotch 
factors, in friendly emulation with the international mixture 
mentioned, had a share in evolving a type of South African 
Calvinism bearing its own stamp. To make the complication 
worse confounded, emotional methodism and intellectual modern- 
ism in the nineteenth century became famous in Southern 
Africa according as “ they lifted up axes upon the thick trees and 
attempted to break down the carved work thereof at once with 
axes and hammers ”, nay, they even “ laid the axe unto the root 
of the trees”. Few subjects in comparative church history 
could for actuality lay a stronger claim to arresting the interest 
of serious students than this problem of South African Calvinism. 

In order to gauge it, we have to investigate how the national 
genius of Holland, Germany, France, England and Scotland, 
severally, reacted on the constant component of Calvinism, and 
secondly, in what way the variable component of South African 
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national genius reacted on these various types of Calvinism 
introduced from elsewhere so as to shape by fusion its own 
national type. 

Chronologically, German Calvinism first calls for attention. 
As one of the most striking German characteristics, we men- 
tioned above the feature of tractability, and judged it as alien 
to the Calvinistic attitude of mind. A second trait equally 
opposed is the very weak German sense of patriotism conceived 
as a deep-rooted love embracing the whole of the German Empire. 
If it exists at all, it is a hot-house plant reared by Bismarck and 
placed there again by Adolph Hitler. The average German 
fosters a strong, but at heart medieval local patriotism for the 
place of his birth or his Gau or one of the twenty-five states out 
of which with fire and iron the German Empire was welded 
together in 1871, so that a Prussian and a Bavarian, ethnologically, 
differ more widely from one another than an inhabitant of 
northern Brabant in Holland from a native of southern Brabant 
in Belgium. Nothing could bear out more strongly the truth of 
this assertion than a comparative study of the very numerable 
German National-lieder. If this contention of a weak general 
German patriotism applies to the German in his Vaterland, it 
applies much more strongly to the German in South Africa. 
Ubi bene, ibi patria. Besides, the Germans among the first 
pioneers at the Cape were mercenaries and lower officials, single 
men, staying there temporarily and under contract. The few 
men who obtained permission to settle as free-burghers, married 
Dutch wives, and it is typical of Calvinism as it is of all well 
founded principles of life, that it thrives best in family life as 
a society of equally minded people. ‘The German father could 
not set the Calvinistic tune, because, if not Roman Catholic, he 
was a Lutheran; consequently the families raised by these non- 
Calvinistic German husbands joined in wedlock to non-German 
wives could hardly confirm a non-existing German Calvinism. 
We conclude, therefore, that a German factor in the upbuilding 
of South African Calvinism can hardly be proved or even 


asserted. 
V 


| The case was entirely different with French Calvinism. 
It was introduced into South Africa by Huguenot refugee families 
who had to flee from France in order to save the faith delivered | 
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unto the saints. They landed in South Africa in 1688 and 1689 
to the number of slightly less than two hundred, men, women 
and children, and formed about one-sixth of the total number of 
white people at the Cape. A widespread notion in connection 
with these Huguenots we have to put right first. In South 
Africa the Huguenot forebears have often been idealized, as 
though they belonged one and all to the noblest representatives 
of French Calvinism. Not a few should have belonged to 
nobility and have been titled persons with escutcheons and coats 
of arms. Compared with them the Dutch settlers then were 
mere sea-dogs and battle-scarred fortune-hunters. As a conse- 
quence of this misrepresentation, some Dutch South Africans, 
even with purely Dutch or German patronymics, wanted to pass 
as Huguenots. We concede at once that the Cape settlement 
was not founded with eugenistic intentions from a selection of 
the noblest specimens of Dutch perfection physically, intellec- 
tually, morally and religiously. The Dutch East Indian Company 
was a commercial undertaking which for economic reasons had 
founded this refreshment station on the long, long way from 
Amsterdam to Batavia; but it was manned with the sturdy 
sons of the sea-beggars, among whom stern discipline was main- 
tained, albeit that among this enterprising crowd there may 


_ have been a mixed multitude that “ went up also with them and 


many a man that was in distress and that was in debt and that was 
discontented.” Immediately on landing, the commander, Jan 
van Riebeek and his men knelt down where Afric’s sunny foun- 
tains roll down their golden sand and offered up the prayer pre- 
scribed for the purpose of opening the meetings of the Council, 
and which was used during more than a century and a half. 
According to the tradition and custom of the Netherlands, 
practised on founding Batavia and New Amsterdam (now 
commonly called New York) and other Dutch colonies across 
the seven seas, the Calvinistic stamp was deeply and lastingly 
impressed on African soil. Among the Dutch colonists there 
were sailors and soldiers, but also gardeners, farmers and artisans, 
and in this respect they were socially the equals of the Huguenots, 
mostly agriculturists and viticulturists. But they were to a 
large extent also equals in speech and national outlook. For this 
Huguenot contingent had not set sail from La Rochelle, but 
from Amsterdam, in the good ships Voorschoten, Oosterlandt 
and Zutd-Beveland, which have a Dutch ring about them. 
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Most of them had lived in Holland for years, some had been 
born there, the majority spoke Dutch or understood it. For 
reasons of linguistic policy they were scattered and settled. 
between the other colonists. This arrangement was eminently 
suited to merge them into the Dutch element of this polyglottic 
society where a German scholar ascertained in 1709 that fifty-four 
languages were spoken by white, brown, yellow and black. The 
_ arrangement proved to be exceedingly favourable for the process 
of effecting by exchange a degree of assimilation of the varying 
national-forms of Calvinistic practice ; intermarriage in course 
of time accelerated the process. 

Which are the variable components of French Calvinism ?: 

In the first place French national characteristics: love of 
form, beauty and decorum. They control the utterances of 
a strong character and a decidedly sanguine temperament, turning 
it to a degree of courteousness which spares the neighbour’s 
feelings. Further, by a strong intellect and need of regularity, 
love of system, law and order, logic and style. But all these 
features are strongly marked in the personal character of John 
Calvin, who as a typical Frenchman reflected the French national 
mind. In the most malleable years of French Calvinism, those 
in which it arose and took shape, it acquired adherents among all 
classes of society, even among the highest nobility and royalty. 
In the St. Bartholomew night, however, 10,000 Huguenots were 
massacred, even from among those of noble and princely birth, 
and half a million of the best, bravest and ablest citizens fled 
from the country of their birth; they belonged to the lower 
middle class, mechanics and farmers. After this treacherous 
stroke, French Calvinism languished. ‘The loss of France became 
the gain of Great Britain, the Low Countries, of Switzerland and 
Brandenburg. From the distress of persecution and struggle 
for life there sprang a beautiful harvest. The blood of the 
martyrs proved the seed of the Church. The oppression yielded 
the intense piety and noble sense of dependence which charac- 
terize the French Calvinistic conception of life in which also the 
national sanguine temperament plays its part. Conversion of 
a man or a nation does not destroy character, but sanctifies it. 
A French Calvinist is not a morose indiyidual, probing his own 
feelings ; he enjoys thankfully the temporal blessings which God 
bestows on him ; he enjoys as freely a prises. the spiritual 
gifts, principally the joy of faith. He does not indulge in 
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Germanic gloom, fondling for years a morbid sense of uncertainty 
as regards his everlasting salvation, but strives for a life of 
gratitude, for waxing and increasing in grace; he exalts God’s 
fatherly goodness and loving kindness ; and he fights and conquers 
the world, the flesh and the devil. This optimism of faith made 
the righteous to flourish in abundance of peace so long as the 
moon endureth. 

We quite agree that a generalization as the one offered here 
may seem to overstate the real position and thereby cause 
disillusion, yet we venture to say that most of the features 
mentioned are recognizable as French heirlooms in South 
African Calvinism, as furrows made long when the plowers of 


persecution and adversity ploughed upon their backs. 


VI 


After this short dissertation of German and French variable 
components of South African Calvinism, we come to the main 
contributor: Dutch Reformed Protestantism. 

Compared with the real or alleged aristocratic and monarchi- 
cal character of French Calvinism the Dutch variety strikes even 
the most casual observer as genuinely democratic and republican. 
The national task, performed elsewhere by the nobleman as a 
diplomatist, a ruler and a magistrate, was undertaken in the 
Netherlands by the merchant, the scholar and the well-to-do 
burgher. Royalty was introduced only when the French 
Revolution had shorn it of its prerogatives. The presbyterial 
form of church government is eminently fitted to the democratic 
national character. Another feature is lack of originality. 
Holland is hemmed in between three mighty cultures: the 
French, the German and the British. Hereditarily the Hol- 
lander is a good linguist: every educated Dutchman reads 
three languages which convey to him the cultural treasures 
from the adjacent territories. Consequently he becomes an 
eclectic, a compilator, and Holland came to be the Paradise of 
epigones. In an attitude of critical selection the Dutchman 
examines all currents in art, in learning and ethics. He learns 
and borrows from each and all. But by his width of vision and 
by constant practice of tolerance he is apt to lose in depth and 
originality. ‘The Netherlands is rich in talented men, sustains 
a high average of intellectuality, but is not represented among 
the men of universal genius, unless we may count among them 
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Rembrand van Rijn who used a universal medium, Hugo Grotius 
who entered into the service of a foreign government and 
William the Silent who in the Dutch national anthem with real 
Dutch bluntness introduces himself in the opening lines under 
the title of a French prince of German extraction. Typically 
Dutch is the fact that Dutch Calvinism was founded and built 
up by a host of foreigners. The first churches in Holland 
professing Reformed Protestantism were founded by French 
pastors commissioned thereto by the Fugitives’ Church of 
Strassburg; they were short-lived but left in the Confessio 


Belgica a bequest of lasting value to Holland. The real founder 


was a Pole, the nobleman and shepherd of souls, Johannes 4 Lasco. 
Yet he did not found Dutch Calvinism in Holland, but in London 
(1550) as pastor of the Dutch Reformed Church in the Metro- 
polis, still residing in its original abode, the Austin Friars’ Church 
of Threadneedle Street. 

After Mary Tudor’s accession 4 Lasco and his congregation 
in the diaspora fled from England, not yet as might be expected 
to the Netherlands, but to Emden in Germany, where a number 
of fugitives’ congregations were founded, extending north to 


south from Emden to the Palatinate. When at last the Reformed 
Dutch came out of great tribulation they brought with them 


the best material collected abroad and with it laid the foundations 
of their Church life and doctrine well and strong for the ages. 
They used three cornerstones: the first, from France, the 
Dutch Confession hewn by Guido de Bres (1562) ; the second, 
from Germany, the Heidelberg Catechism (1563); the third, 
the Canones of Dordrecht (1618-19) cut to shape locally, but in 


collaboration with the ablest divines gathered together from all 


Reformed countries at the Synod of Dort. 

Nowhere outside Geneva was Calvin’s influence ever 
stronger. The Dutch Republic of the Seven Provinces became 
the monument of Calvinism and its meaning and value we need 
not describe here. The debt of honour Holland owed to 
Britain was repaid with interest by offering shelter from 1581 
to 1620 to the Brownists and by conveying in the Mayflower, 


fitted out in Holland, these Pilgrim Fathers to Boston so as to 


benefit America and the world with another—the American 
variety, again a local reaction on universal Calvinism. 


The genuinely Dutch offshoot, however, of Dutch Calvinism, 


transplanted across the high seas, was Calvinism in South Africa. 
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The Cape Colony was founded in 1652, a few years after the 
Peace of Westphalia, when Reformed Protestantism in Holland 
had reached its high water mark. Holland thereby gave the 
best it had and the vital strength of the southern offshoot is 
accounted for by the fact that under Divine Providence the Cape 
was Holland’s Reuben, “ its first-born, its might and the begin- 
ning of its strength ”. It has progenerated the father’s character, 
but adapted to the climate, the soil, the stamp of South Africa 
whose history it was to write. It supplied as variable component 
to the formation of a local Reformed Protestantism : democratic 
institutions for the white people, a patriarchal attitude to the 
coloured and blacks, deep-rooted patriotism to the country it 
built up, indomitable love of freedom and a sustained struggle 
for the purity of the faith once, but then for good, delivered 
unto the saints. Its religious and Church life displays the 
ancestral charismata: simplicity, depth and warmth. 


VII 


As the last factor in the reaction of South Africa on Reformed 
Protestantism we proceed to discuss succinctly the influence of 
the British variety of Calvinism. It was established when 
Thomas Cranmer appointed Bucer and Vermilius to teach it at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Its convictions and Church system 
were registered in a catechism, in the Book of Common Prayer 
(1553) and the Confession of Westminster (1559). 

The spiritual father of Scottish Calvinism was John Knox, 
who as “a preacher of righteousness ” was condemned to work 
as a slave at the oar of a galley. On his release he repaired to 
Geneva, where he became acquainted with the practice of 
Calvinism and preached in Calvin’s pulpit. Returning to 
Edinburgh in 1555 he compelled the submission of King James and 
the Romanists. Of him it was rightly said: he neither feared nor 
flattered any flesh. Scottish and English Calvinists co-operated 
in the framing of British Reformed Protestantism and the blended 
British variable component became known under the collective 
appellation: Puritanism (1564). The hall mark was stamped 
upon it amid the fire of strife and persecution. The Established 
Church in England considered Calvinists as dissenters and excluded 
them from offices in State and Church ; they could not occupy 
any rank in the feudal system as lords or property owners and, 
therefore, they had to work with head and hand to find their 
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living. Puritanism evolved in its adherents a peculiar devotion 
to their daily callings, first from physical necessity, but also 
from the desire, subconscious with many, to attain to certainty 
concerning their future state through the fruits of faith: good 
works. Of ethical necessity this led to frugality in living and 
purity in morals, to modest domestic happiness and sobriety in 
pleasure—it led also unintentionally, but inevitably, to economic 
prosperity. The national characteristic of individuality urged 
‘the British Calvinist to draw the last conclusion of the cardinal 
dogma of Predestination, that no priest, no Church nor sacrament 
could save his soul which ultimately had to appear face to face 
before the Creator under the seal of His elective love. Other 
national inborn features found equal satisfaction in Calvinism, 
such as love of method and purposefulness. So it became less 
dogmatical and more ethical than either Dutch or French 
Calvinism. British Reformed Protestantism strikes the observer 
as particular, strict, rigid and formal ; it must make this impres- 
sion as it strives for the sanctification of the believer. At the 
period of its introduction there was a crying need for improvement 
of morals, as the standard was decidedly low. Constitutionally 
the Britisher is pragmatic, utilitarian, orderly, matter-of-fact 
and methodical. If we combine the effect of these propensities, 
lift them from the social to an ethical, to a conscientiously 
religious plane, and do so among the seventeenth century British — 
middle class, the result must be Puritanism. Puritanism 
produced virile men, at the same time it encouraged formalism, 
founding the certainty of salvation more on the presence of good 
works than on trust in God’s promises. Turning the practice 
of Christian life into a system dimmed the spontaneity of faith 
and hope and charity. | 

The direct influence of British Calvinism on the South 
African variety is hard toindicate. The reason is that the greatest 
English Church in South Africa, the Anglican or Episcopal 
Church which counts twenty per cent. of the white population, 
professes Reformed convictions in its standards of faith, but, 
with very few exceptions indeed, does not preach them from its 
pulpits. In the Nonconformist churches there are many 
Baptist ministers and a few Presbyterians who pay more than lip 
service to the tenets of Calvinism. Among the laity there are 
those who hold strong Calvinistic views, but they are not 
organized and, therefore, remain inarticulate. 
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Indirectly, however, Puritanism, interwoven with the British 
national character, strongly promoted the practice of South 
African Calvinism. No public orator dare face a South African 
audience on whatever topic with any hope of success, unless he 
strikes the ethical note. This fact is a silent homage to Puritan- 
ism and must be placed to the credit of British Calvinism. 
During the thirty years I have been in close touch with church 
life in South Africa I have not been able to detect other results. 

Yet South African Calvinism would commit an act of gross 
ingratitude to God and to the instruments He deigned to 
employ, if it remained silent on the contribution of Scottish 
pioneers, particularly of the Murrays (Andrew senior and junior, 
John, George and William), Dr. Robertson, Macgregor and 
others in stemming the tide of Unitarianism that threatened 
the religious life and Calvinistic doctrine and practice of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, as well as in the creating and fostering 
of Missionary enterprise which is a marked feature of that 
Church, placing it second only to the Moravian Church in 
obedience to the tender behest of a parting Saviour. 


VIII 


Here we have arrived at the end of our investigations 
historical and psychological. In the discussion of each con- 
tributing factor I have endeavoured to make up the balance and 
I think a few final remarks should suffice to describe the present 
situation. 

South African reaction to Calvinism coming to her shores in 
types nationally assimilated elsewhere, has evolved its own type. 
Incidentally this fact proves how untenable the assertion is that 
Reformed Protestantism is not meant for warm climates. South 
African Calvinism appears to us to be elementary, less philoso- 
phically elaborated than in older countries, more spontaneous, 
practical in its application to national idiosyncrasies and emin- 
ently suited to national life which in this young country is 
malleable and not yet stereotyped. Generalizations are always 
dangerous, but I think it is agreed that South African Calvinism 
is indebted to the Calvinism of Holland for its seriousness of life, 
its loyalty to Church and doctrine ; to French Calvinism for its 
child-like deep piety, and to British Calvinism for strong Puritani- 
cal leanings. Dutch South Africans number about one million 
souls; the majority presumably has a Calvinistic bias, a small 
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minority is consciously so inclined. ‘The dangers which encom- 
pass them are methodism, modernism, black and white paganism, 
isolation and insufficient organization. Fortunately a good 
beginning has been made by the founding of a Calvinistic League 
which has held three successful conferences and is trying to link 
up with international Reformed Protestantism. A programme 
of principles and one of action have been drawn up and the 
enthusiasm raised is being directed to a clearly defined object : 
parental direction of education. 

South African Calvinism has to face the same problems as 
the European varieties, but in addition to these it has to face and 
solve the native question. Under God’s good guidance it took 
up spontaneously the patriarchal attitude which has proved the 
best for the moral and national preservation of the South African 
Dutch as a nation and for the maintenance of culture and Chris- 
tianity. That a handful of whites were able to retain their 
purity of race and all it stands for during close on three centuries 

is a brilliant vindication of Calvinism as a principle of coloniza- 
tion. A comparison between South America and South Africa 
on this point is instructive. If Dutch and English Calvinists 
in South Africa would unite, the issue might under God’s 
blessing prove a boon to Boer, Briton and Bantu. 


IX 

I have tried to be frank in dealing with Dutch, French, 
British and South African types of Calvinism. The imperfec- 
tions, limits and limitations of their variable components are 
human, their essence is God’s gift. In each and all we recognize 
the works of a Triune Sovereign God who writes history and 
moulds the nations to His glory ; therefore only one conclusion 

_ befits these investigations : 

O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God! how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out ! 

For who hath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath 
been his counsellor ? 

Or who hath first given to him, and it shall be recompensed 
to him again ? 

For of him, and through him, and to him, are all things : 
to whom be glory for ever. Amen. 


University of Amsterdam. G. BessEvaar. 
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THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE! 


Tuis volume by Dr. Thomas Hywel Hughes, Principal of the Congregational 
Theological College, Edinburgh, forms part of the Halley Stewart Publications, and, 
as the Preface indicates, is based on lectures to research students in the Post-Graduate 
School of Edinburgh University. With a view to combat the menace to religion 
offered by the New Psychology, a form of teaching which imperils religious experience, 
the author has published this book. 

In the Introduction he deals with two streams of thought in Modern 
the Behaviourist and the Psycho-analytic. He draws attention to the fact that - 
exponents of both schools, Watson, Holt, and Leuba on the Behaviourist side, with 
Freud and Jung on the Psycho-analytic, are at one im seeking to make Psychology an 
exact science. According to these schools everything must be reduced to a psycho- 
logical determinism. The Psycho-analyst definitely excludes the supernatural. 
Both schools favour the dynamic to the static viewpoint; the Psycho-analyst lays 
emphasis on heredity and the Behaviourist on environment. Both explain religion 
on purely natural grounds, from below upwards, an outlook considered by the author 
as possessed of serious features in relation to religion. He then proceeds to examine 
the question: “Can we accept as valid the position that religion is based on the 
instinctive nature of man?” The answer depends on the connotation of “ instinct ”. 
The first point he makes against the New Psychology is that, in asserting the objective 
projection of the subjective (e.g. the idea of a Creator being the projection of the 
mental consciousness of creative power), it has transgressed its own sphere: it has 
passed from psychology proper to the consideration and determination of questions 
of validity and reality. The Introduction then closes with a brief statement of the 
scope of inquiry the writer purposes to make. 

The book is now divided into two parts—the first deals with “ The Basal 
Assumptions of the New Psychology ” and the second with the outstanding facts of 
religious experience. 

A comprehensive and detailed account is given in the first part of Behaviourism 
and Psycho-analysis. The Behaviourist reduces the qualitative to the quantitative 
so that thought, for example, is the outcome of highly developed bodily activity. 
The Behaviourist cannot, however, get rid of mental facts such as ideals, and whilst 
for the purpose of making psychology an exact science he is right in omitting the 
mental factor, he becomes definitely unscientific in omitting a basal fact, for without 
the concept of mind he cannot explain behaviour on the human plane. He aptly 
remarks: “‘ It does seem then to be a hopeless position when we seek to explain the 
mind of Plato, Milton, or Einstein by saying that it and its products are merely 
physical reflexes!” (p. 42). Leuba contends that religion is a type of behaviour to 
be explained on natural grounds. Having regard to the intellectual, emotional, and 
volitional aspects of religion, none of which is alone adequate, the volitional is by the 
Behaviourist accepted as the most important and gives him the idea of religion as a 
willed relation, which is to be found when men come into contact with a power of 
a psychic nature. The two main assumptions of this school are (1) that we have such 
a complete view of psychological laws as to be able to give a full explanation of the 
desires, etc., of any person ; (2) that transcendent causes are disposed of because they 
are undiscovered by the instruments of Behaviourism. 

Psycho-analysis is next dealt with. It is a study usually reckoned to have been 
begun by Breuer and Freud who published their investigations in 1895 in a book 

1 The New Psychology and Religious Experience. By Thomas Hywel Hughes, M.A., D.Litt., D.D. 
London: Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1933. 332 pp. 108.6d. - 
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entitled Studses in Hysteria. The method is therapeutic and it has been extended 
from abnormal to normal cases. Hysteria for Freud originates in unfulfilled desire, 
and that.“ almost wholly of a sexual kind”. The sex instinct or “ libido” is the 
starting point of the Psycho-analyst. He finds it in the infant sucking, in the boy 
showing a preference for his mother, in the girl bearing a like attitude to the father. 
The boy’s attitude to the father Freud calls the G:dipus Complex, and the girl’s to her 
mother the Electra Complex. The wishes of the child, owing to resisting force such 
as the fear of father, tradition, and the like, cannot be realized, but though unrealized 
they do not die but pass into the Unconscious, and when opportunity will offer they 
will emerge. The Psycho-analyst probes the Unconscious according to the thera- 
peutic method. Everything is like an iceberg, the small part above the sea is con- 
sciousness, the larger and more important part underneath is unconsciousness ;_ the 
latter is the home of unfulfilled desires so that ultimately everything is derived from i it. 
“ The theory of repression ”’ is the main pillar of Psycho-analysis on the one hand, and 
that of “ infantile sexuality ” on the other. Such an outlook is destructive of the 
concept of ideals as attracting men to action, and if the unconscious part of man only 
tarries for new circumstances in which to express itself, then there is neither room for 
betterment in life nor for forgiveness. The system presents a radical dualism in 
human life. By reference to the Quantum theory which reveals indeterminacy in 
the physical world Dr. Hughes would show the falsity of the Psycho-analyst’s deter- 
minism. He draws attention to the denial of the supernatural as based on the 
assumption that it appears only in what is strange. Psychology must describe experi- 
ence ; validity and truth belong to metaphysics. 

In the second part of the book the following themes are taken up: Projection 
and the Reality of God; The Instincts and the Religious Life; The Religious 
Consciousness and Experience ; The Consciousness of Sin; Conversion ; The Peace 
and Power of Religion ; The New Psychology and Christianity. In a brief review it 
is impossible to deal with the several themes in detail without doing some injustice 
to the masterly work of the author. He is now dealing with “ the problem of the 
reality of the religious object, and that of the validity of religious experience”. The 
New Psychology regards the idea of God as a projection due to the tendency of the 
mind making images of its own experiences, and that there is in fact no objective 
reality corresponding to the mental idea. Whilst he uses an argument on the analogy 
of Causation—a projection of the mind as it observes a time-sequence which is 
sufficiently satisfactory to men to be accepted—his main argument is a moral one. 
The kinship of the human spirit to what it calls Divine cannot be mocked by the New 
Psychology. The vice of the New Psychology is its confusion of the Divine Idea in 
the human mind with the Divine Reality. In dealing with “ The Instincts and the 
Religious Life ” the writer answers the psychologist’s postulate that fear drives man 
_to religion by saying that “‘ man is religious at first, not because he is afraid of nature, 
or the dead, but because he finds satisfaction in religion.” Leuba contends that drugs 
and hypnotism can induce similar experiences to those known in rich religious life, 
and in his chapter on “ The Religious Consciousness and Experience ” the author 
points out the opposing effects, the enriching of the life in religious experience, the 
deterioration of it under hypnotism and drugs, a pointer that the contention of 
Leuba is unsound. 

In his chapter, “ The Consciousness of Sin” Dr. Hughes rightly postulates that 
the New Psychology qua psychology should have nothing to do with sin as a fact, and 
even on its basic assumptions of determinism leaves no room for self-determinism or 
the consciousness of sin. To aver that man’s misery arises from repressed desire, 
and that the proper thing to do for human harmony is to give rein to instinct, is to 
identify will with intellect, whereas the real path of progress is to be found by repres- 
sing what the New Psychology would express. From this point to the end of the 
book the writer is dealing with great themes in theology and Christian practice. 
At times we are constrained to feel that he is somewhat vague. Christianity is a term 
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very loosely used to-day and in any apologetic it is desirable that the thesis defended 
should be unambiguously stated. It would appear that the author does not accept 
the Reformed view of sin. “ At the outset we should note that the position of 
Psycho-analysis, especially Freud and Jung, lends a strange and unexpected support 
to the doctrine of original sin, in the sense, not that every child is born si but 
that there is a bias towards sin in the very nature he inherits from the past. This is 
really what the doctrine of sin was meant to express, or, at any rate, it is the only view 
of it that can be held with any reason to-day.” Other statements might be adduced. 
We disagree when he confines sin to matters of will, and reduces original sin to 
“tendency”. His classifying the old theologians 4 propos of their teaching on deprav- 
ity with the New Psychologists is hardly just, even though he does qualify that 
classification by analogy. He is satisfied, however, that the cure lies not in a knowledge 
of sin but in the entrance of a power to enable the will to turn away from sin. 

This leads to a study of “ Conversion”. For Jung metanoia is the natural ten- 
dency of the mind to find equilibrium, the making up “ for a defect in any direction 
by excessive power in that direction”. For the New Psychology conversion is the 
product of the mind ; Divine interposition is denied or at least superfluous. The 
cure it holds out for moral disharmony is a therapeutic one, that of probing sins 
and analysing them to their smallest detail. In answer to this we are told that the 
witness of the converted is that by not doing so but by turning away from sin to 
someone outside they have found rest. 

In “ The Peace and Power of Religion ” he writes: “‘ Throughout the history of 
religion there have been two main types of religious phenomena. On the one hand 
there is what might be called the ‘ catastrophic’ type, in which the Divine breaks in 
and overwhelms the will and personality of man. This view is generally associated 
with a conception of God in which His Will has in it an element of arbitrariness, and 
man is regarded as clay in His hands. On the other hand there is a type that reveals 
gradual growth whereby the experience of the truth and grace of God increases in 
a peaceful and orderly way.” 

In the same chapter whilst he states that “ this is not the occasion to discuss the 
question of the atonement ” he does so in general terms. After discussing the views 
of Dr. William Brown as to the forces of the world making for the ousting out of 
disease, and Professor J. Arthur Thomson as to the elimination of ugliness and the 
enhancement of beauty, he proceeds: “ What Christian Theology regards as the 
atoning work of Jesus Christ may, therefore, be regarded as the effort of the moral 
and spiritual universe, and of God as its author, to cast out the evil thing called ‘ Sin’ 
which is at the heart of that universe, and so to bring the world of spirit into equili- 
brium, seeking to bring harmony out of discord, thereby healing the breach between 
man and Himself, and fusing the broken fellowship in love and sacrifice.” As a 
statement in a psychological discourse the above might mean anything, but it forms 
part of a digression on the atonement. As a theological statement it might mean 
anything, and a theological statement it pu to be: it does appear that the 
atoning work of Christ is transmuted into the effort of the universe, moral and spiritual 
as well as that of God. It omits any reference to the atonement as a sacrifice. 

The closing chapter on “‘ The New Psychology and Christianity ” deals with the 
views of Berguer, Leuba, Tansley, Freud, Jung, W. B. Smith. Mythical interpreta- 
tions of the life of Christ are dealt with and effectively disposed of. ‘‘ Taking all 
the details on which we have dwelt into consideration, we are warranted in concluding 
that the logic of the position taken by the writers of these schools is subversive of the 
Christian Gospel. . . . There is in reality the negation of the essentially Christian 
position, and in view of this we are able to see how grave is the menace of the teaching 
of these schools.” 

Dr. Hughes has provided a useful handbook for the student of the New Psycho- 
logy and he has ranged far afield for the information he has packed into the first part, 
which will provide helpful prolegomena to more intensive study in the field of 
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. His second part reveals the same exhaustive study, but when he comes 
to deal with sin and kindred themes we are not disposed to accept the implications of 
certain aspects of his psychological treatment of them. He has done a real service, 
however, in drawing attention to the menace of the New Psychology to Christian 
Experience, and many of his arguments are aptly cogent. He has effectively shown 
the reality of Christian experience as against its sublimation by the New ate | 
A useful Bibliography and Index are added. 

“an don ” on page 351 should be “ and on”. 
D. McKenzie. 
Nairn, Scotland. . 


ENGLISH DEISM : ITS ROOTS AND ITS FRUITS" 


Tue author of this comprehensive treatise was born in Ireland of Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterian stock. He went to America with his parents in 1891, as a lad seven years 
old. He studied at Princeton, from which he graduated with honours and a fellow- 
ship. He is now Professor of Bible at Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Orr has given us here a book that is distinguished by remarkable thoroughness 
and exhaustiveness, and that is packed with much curious learning. The compilation 
of it must have involved much delving in old folios and in many half-forgotten 
books that have long reposed in dusty corners of ancient libraries. The result is a 
volume which scholars and students ought to find very useful. 

Dr. Orr’s treatise is divided into three parts. In the First Part he deals with 
“ The Roots of English Deism”. Here he seeks to show that English Deism had 
many roots. “ Many deistic ideas, attitudes and methods ”, he says on p. 59, “ had 
a history leading back into the remote past. It has been found that it had affinity 
with some teachings as early as the philosophers of ancient Greece. Much of its 
negative element was a restatement of the anti-Christian arguments of Celsus and 
Porphyry. In some important elements it had a close relation to the Arian and 
Pelagian doctrines, especially in their late Reformation forms as Socianism, anti- 
trinitarianism and Arminianism. Several of its principles and something of its 
method can be discovered in the Renaissance authors of Italy and France. In a 
negative way, the disputes, schisms and wars of the Reformation prepared for its 
appearance. The counter-accusations of clergy of different sects provided ammuni- 


tion for its anti-clerical campaign. . . . The new inventions and discoveries and 
the new advance in science tended to discredit: the old authority and to produce 
a spirit of theological rationalism.” 


In the Second Part of his treatise Dr. Orr deals with “ English Deism”. To 
this he devotes three chapters, “ The Rise of English Deism (1624-95) ”’, “‘ The 
Flourishing Period of English Deism (1696-1741) ”, and “ The Decline of English 
Deism (1742-?)”. It is impossible to arouse much enthusiasm for the writings of 
the Deists, for more arid writers on religions never handled a pen. Dr. Orr gives 
us very fully the leading ideas to be found in the books of such prominent Deists as 
Thomas Hobbes, Herbert of Cherbury who is famous as “ the Father of English 
Deism ”, John Toland, Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, and Henry 
St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, the intimate friend of Alexander Pope and Dean 
- Swift and other men of literature. There is no doubt whatever that Dr. Orr has 
presented the views and arguments of all the outstanding Deists with such fulness 
of detail as has involved “ an amoyfft of repetition of ideas likely to try the patience 
of the reader ” (p. 267). Still, to anyone who wants to find out what these Deists 
believed and taught, Dr. Orr’s book ought to be very useful, as it “ boils down” 


1 English Deism: Its Roots and its Fruits. By John Orr, A.M., B.D., Ph.D., Professor of Bible, 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa., U.S.A. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 1934. 274 pp., with Bibliography and Index. $2.50. 
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many books and treatises, and gives the substance of their thought in a handy and 
convenient form. 

The causes that led to the decline of English Deism are thus summed up by 
Dr. Orr: “ The exhaustion of the movement itself, the weakness caused by differ- 
ences among the Deists themselves, the arguments of many able and learned opponents 
who wrote in defence of Christianity, the undermining of the Deist position by the 
scepticism of Dodwell and Hume, the blaming of Deism for the widespread public 
immorality, the coming of the great Methodist religious revival, and the turning of 

r attention to absorbing political and military events, were all causes that 
worked together to bring about the rapid decline and almost the complete extinction 
of Deism in England ” (p. 175). Dr. Orr deals in detail with each of these causes. 
The most important and far-reaching of them was undoubtedly the great religious 
revival led by Whitefield and the two Wesleys. “ This was not a meeting of Deism 
with debate and argument but a confronting of it with a religion of zeal and fervour 
and power” (p. 175). That revival brought in a deeper spiritual life, and the arid 
negations of Deism were as sapless chaff to souls that had “ tasted the sweetness of 
the heavenly gift, and had been made partakers of the Holy Spirit, and had realized 
how good the Word of God is, and how mighty are the powers of the world to come.” 

In the Third Part of his book Dr. Orr deals with “ The Fruits of English Deism ”. 
He devotes two chapters to this theme. The first he entitles “ The Influence of 
English Deism upon the Deistic Movements in France, Germany and America ”. 
He has much that is instructive and illuminating to say about Jean Jacques Rousseau 
and Voltaire in France, Lessing and Kant in Germany, and Benjamin Franklin and 
“Tom ” Paine in America. The other chapter he entitles “ The Influence of Deism 
upon the Thought of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries”. It is here that 
Dr. Orr’s book possesses most vital interest, for it deals with living issues of the 
ase resent day. He breaks up his argument in this second chapter into four sections. 

irst, he points out the influence of Deism upon Nineteenth and Early Twentieth 
Century Philosophy in England, France, Germany, and America. Then he indicates 
the influence of Deism on such bitter Nineteenth and Early Twentieth Century 
anti-Christian agitators as John M. Robertson, Robert Ingersoll, and Clarence 
Darrow. “It is not difficult ”, he writes (p. 245), “to trace the route by which 
deistic influence reached Darrow. He writes (in his Story of My Life), ‘ Neither of 
my parents held any orthodox religious views. They were both readers of Jefferson, 
Voltaire and Paine ; both looked at revealed religion as these masters taught. My 
father was the village infidel.’ ” 

In the third section of this chapter Dr. Orr deals with “ The Influence of Deism 
upon the Modern Critical Study of the Bible”. He reminds us that “ Cheyne, 
himself a leading English Higher Critic, in his book on the Founders of Criticism, 
justly points out the great indebtedness of the early schools of criticism to English 
Deism, James Orr (in his Bible Under Trial) points out that much in the works of 
the Higher Critics is already found as vigorously stated in the works of such deists as 
Morgan, Bolingbroke and Paine. . . . Thus, through its influerice in the begin- 
ning and early development of Biblical criticism, eighteenth century Deism extends 
its influence widely down to the present time. Many people of to-day who do not 
even know the names of such deists co end Bolingbecke do 
know and are much influenced by the writings of such Bible critics as Wellhausen, 
Driver and Kent ” (pp. 248 and 249). 

: In the final section of this chapter Dr. Orr points out “ The Influence of Deism 

upon Present-Day ‘ Modernism’ in Religion”. He selects as “ probably the most 
outstanding American representative of modernism in religion ” (p. 263) Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, and proves by citations from Fosdick’s Modern Use of the Bible that this 
shallow pulpit orator is merely echoing ancient and musty deistic heresies, or heresies 
that are much more venerable, in as much as they go back to Celsus, and others like 
him. “ Fosdick’s statement that ‘ miracles are a priors improbable ’ and ‘ historically 
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unreliable ’ is just a happy way of stating the exact position of the deists on miracles ” 
. 262). 

. It is helpful and inspiring to remember, as Dr. Orr points out in his 
sentences, that “ by causing men to examine with a new thoroughness the Bible 
documents and their history, by drawing attention to the abuses of Christian doctrine, 
by sharply and clearly pointing out superstitions and evils of conduct that had 
become connected with religion and the church and thus preparing for their removal, 
and by calling forth many able works in the fields of Christian Evidences, the Deists 
did, perhaps unintentionally, do the Christian religion a real service. The believer 
is likely to see in this but another illustration of the truth that the infinite God 
overrules the wrath and malice of men to His praise and to the advancement of 
righteousness and truth ” (pp. 273 and 274). 

There is at least one statement made by the author that seems to contain more 
than a touch of exaggeration. He declares (p. 225) that. Henry Drummond’s 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World is “ a work in Christian apologetics worthy of 
a place beside Butler’s Analogy and Paley’s Natural Theology”. Now, while Henry 
Drummond was a man of winsome personality, he was not a profound scholar, and, 
while his best known book is a remarkable one, it is at least arguable that it contains 


neither good science nor good religion. 
Dumbarton, Avexanper Ross. 


THE MEDIATOR! 


Tue Barthian insistence on the doctrines of the Reformers—the reality of guilt, 
the moral inability of the natural man, the potency of faith, the immediacy of the 
Divine Word, the necessity of the new birth, and the supremacy of Christ—has been 
_ greeted with a cordial welcome by many. One may perhaps feel that the over-state- 
ments of Luther, as well as his splendid achievements, have been preserved in the 
Barthian scheme, but it would be ungrateful not to rejoice in what is given. 

Dr. Emil Brunner, Professor of Theology in Ziirich, follows, with certain reserva- 
tions, the lines laid down by Professor Karl Barth. With both scholars the critical 
point is as to the entrance into the mind of the living word ; where is the Word of 
God to be found? and how may it be determined ? This may be described as 
“ the article of the rising or falling ” of the Barthian scheme. As yet we wait for 
a clear answer. 

Before we go farther it may be useful to say that this discussion is rendered 
unnecessarily difficult by the use of a number of voces signatae peculiar to the Barth- 
ians. Who was it said that German metaphysic was little more than a lexicon of 
philosophical terms ? 

That is, of course, an extreme view, but that there is truth in it appears in the 
fact that many German theologians, as well as philosophers, judge it desirable to 
construct their own vocabularies. The translator of this volume has considerately 
put into inverted commas most of the technical terms employed by the author, so 
that those who are not conversant with the Barthian terminology may have an 
opportunity of becoming familiar with it. Perhaps the worst example in this volume 
is the employment of the term “myth”. When Dr. Brunner asserts that the 
atoning sacrifice is a “ myth ”, he does not at all mean that it did not actually happen. 
He says stoutly that it did happen, and that it happened once for all. But in Greek, 
in German, and in English the word “ myth ” has a recognized range of 
Within that range its significance may undergo change according to the bias of the 
writer, and beyond that range it should never be employed. We feel that to carry 
the word beyond its accepted limits is an offence to language. To use the word 
“‘ myth ” to characterize the self-manifestation of the Son of God is, to say the least, 


1 The Mediator: A Study of the Central Doctrine of the Christian Faith. By Emil Brunner. 
The Lutterworth Press. 1934. 206. net. 
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unwise. For twenty pages Dr. Brunner tries to explain what he actually does mean, 
and this appears to be the conclusion which he reaches: “ The myth is ‘ symbol’, 
it is the transparent vehicle of ‘ static’ truth.” This is very much what some of the 

tristic writers meant when they said that the cross of Christ was a “ sacrament ” 
of the love of God. But does symbol, does sacrament, exhaust the meaning of that 
great event ? 

Dr. Brunner seems to undervalue the witness of history. He gives us a definition 
which does not make his meaning altogether clear: “ The aim of history, of historical 
science, is primarily to fill in the spatio-temporal continuum of the imagination with 
representations which correspond to reality; and, secondly, to relate this spatio- 
temporal continuum to the analogous continuum.” Such a sentence recalls to one’s 
mind the wise saying of the late Professor Dr. A. B. Davidson, that every thought 
common to man can be expressed adequately in “ the language of wives and wab- 
sters”. Having given this definition, Dr. Brunner proceeds to disparage the gains 
that historical science would bring us: “ The Jesus of history is not the same as the 
Christ of faith” (p. 184). The incarnation is “no ‘historical event’” (p. 391). 
“In the central point of the Christian myth stands the statement ‘ Crucified under 
Pontius Pilate’” (p. 380). The resurrection of Christ “is not an ‘ historical’ 
event”. One might go on, but these examples are enough. Of course these aphor- 
isms are not to be taken “ at the foot of the letter”. The writer probably means 
just this, that “ God was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself” ; but the form 
of expression is unfortunate. 

The problem before Dr. Brunner and other writers of his school is, What historical 
foothold can faith claim and hold? for that faith must be supported by history is 
beyond question: “ Christianity is absolutely concerned with an external historical 
fact ” (p. 153). 

Dr. Brunner is aware of the difficulty of —..: He refers to certain 
criticisms levelled at his book Die Mystik und das Wort, “ because in it these critics 
have detected in the idea of the ‘ Word ’ a certain oscillation between Idealism and 
Biblicism ”, He continues: “ I cannot wholly escape from the force of this criticism, 
but must confess that in that work I did not distinguish sufficiently clearly between 
that which was decisive, and the introductory matter.” He quite firmly disengages 
himself from “ Biblicism ”, which he rather unkindly identifies with “the old 
mechanical theory of inspiration ” (p. 181), which “ materializes the authority of the 
Scriptures and rules out the decision of faith ” (p. 343). The conclusion in which 
he has now established himself is this: in the Gospels we have a picture of Jesus 
which is not strictly historical, but in so far as it is supported by the rest of the 
sacred writings and by the Church it is worthy of credence (p. 433). 

In this volume Dr. Brunner, though he is not so explicit upon this oe as in 
some other of his writings, refuses to ground his faith solely on tote “Our 
faith ”, he says, “ is not based on the historical picture ” (p. 370). por again, when 
he refers to great events in the ministry of Jesus, he concludes : “ These facts—whose 
historical details are still uncertain, and are therefore a most unsuitable foundation for 
faith—are the points which suggest the existence of that innermost circle” (p. 373). 

At times, he is not true to his own thesis, that the evangelical “ tradition ” and 
the testimony of the Church together form a sure basis for faith. He speaks, for 
example, of the Virgin Birth (a confessed credendum of the Church from at least the 
days of Ignatius) as illusory and of no value for faith. He refuses to establish this 
important truth by the verdict of Scripture: “ In earlier days this discussion used to 
be cut short by saying briefly, ‘It is written’. . . . To-day we can no longer do 
this, even if we would.” Thus, with one stroke of the pen, he rejects at once four 
chapters of the Gospels, a number of scattered Biblical statements, and the testimony | 
of the Church. 

Let us remember what Dr. Brunner has said: “ The peculiar fact about Chris- 
tianity is this . . . it is absolutely concerned with an external historical fact. 
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. . . actually happened.” He sees clearly the inconsequence of the avowals of 
Schweitzer, Schmiedel, and Bultmann that their faith would not be affected in the 
least degree even if it could be shown that Jesus of Nazareth never lived (pp. 153-157). 
And yet he can anchor to no certainty. As to the Fourth Gospel : ¥en doe | — 
draw a picture of the Christ which the historian would recognize—w 
care about historical knowledge ? but as He can be recognized only by Hore as ‘i 
historic, and yet at the same time as the glorified Christ” (p. 185). Having this 
imperfect view of the historicity of St. John, Dr. Brunner yet confesses his agreement 
with Luther in the opinion that we may see the real Christ more plainly in the 
Fourth Gospel than in the Synoptics (p. 159). _ 

This is not satisfactory. If the Gospels cannot be implicitly relied on even in 
regard to the greater events of our Saviour’s ministry we have no stable ground of 
history on which faith can repose. The testimony of the Church after the first days 
is entirely dependent on the Scripture record, and especially on the Gospel story. 
If Barthianism is to be a seed of life among the nations, it must adhere more closely 
to “ Biblicism ”’. 

And yet, one is most hopeful of this movement. Both Dr. Brunner and his 
friend Professor Barth seem to be carefully looking for a formula which will define the 
attitude of faith to the Scriptures. They are impressed with the urgency of the 
question, and they try to solve it in a devout and humble spirit. 

Here is a striking and rather touching admission: “ So long as the Doctrine of 
Verbal Inspiration is the only intelligible form in which the Bible can be described 
as the Word of God—in distinction from all other literature—then it is better to hold 
firmly to it than that, on account of this erroneous form, the whole precious content 
of the Doctrine, the Scriptural principle of the Christian Church, should be thrown 
away ” (p. 326). 

Passing now from these questions of the threshold, we welcome the unhesitating 
assertion of Reformation doctrine. Here, when we can separate ourselves from the 
philosophical framework, we may almost see ourselves back in the sixteenth century. 
The sinfulness of sin, the curse which dooms the offender, the majesty of the holy law, 
the love which gives the expiation which it demands, the burden of sin laid on the 
heart of the Sinbearer, these and other great doctrines come before us with force, 
smiting the conscience, yet speaking wooingly to the heart. Dr. Brunner boldly 
says, “ The Cross, conceived as the expiatory penal sacrifice of the Son of God, is the 
fulfilment of the scriptural revelation of God, in its most paradoxical incomprehen- 
sible guise ” (p. 473). Sin effected a severance of the soul from God : it is described 
as a wall of rock, a fathomless gulf, a consuming fire. But Christ came at cost to break 
down the barrier, to bridge the gulf, to pass through the fire: “ If the Cross really 
means the dealing of God with humanity, then we cannot interpret it in any other 
way than in the sense of the doctrine of substitutionary atonement ” (p. 503). The 
Cross is the revelation of God and the manifestation of the Son of God: “ He 
Himself, because He is what He is, is the Revelation and the Atonement ” (p. 490). 
“That He 1s wHo He 1s, indeed that He is at all, it is this which constitutes the 
Atonement ” (p. 493). 

Dr. Brunner has no quarrel with the “ Christology ” of Chalcedon. He suggests 
that one reason for the objections often urged against it in our day is that the word 
dvors is employed by the patristic writers ambiguously. Sometimes it stands for 
“* person ”, again it must be understood as “ nature’. Thus confusion is engendered, 
and one grows impatient with the word. But he accepts the familiar formula “ two 
natures in one Person ” ; and that Person is divine. 

This learned and devout book contains much to help us in our understanding of 
the eternal verities. 


Glasgow. 


Davin M. M’Inryre. 
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EPOCHS IN THE LIFE OF SIMON PETER" 


Tus study of the career of Simon Peter presents an excellent sample of Prof. 
Robertson’s perfect familiarity with the literature of his subject. The select biblio- 
gtaphy appended to the volume specifies no less than ninety-four modern sources 
on which the learned author has drawn in its composition ; and his list 

oll commentaries on the Goapele found in 
His exhaustive acquaintance with current lines of suggestion or criticism is manifest 
throughout. Occasionally he notices some of the fancies broached by negative critics ; 
but it is pleasant to remark how steadily Dr. Robertson records his vote on the side of 
confidence in the New Testament data and their acceptance at their face-value. 
For the proper Deity of Christ he shows himself peculiarly jealous. 

We have only two criticisms worth mention regarding this interesting and 
instructive piece of work. It is regrettable that the writer draws no full-length por- 
trait of Peter, though he traces with sedulous care the scattered lineaments of his 
character depicted for us in sacred writ, supplemented in turn by the testimony of 
his epistles. This close investigation of the record, which is left to tell its own tale 
without very much comment, has doubtless its recommendations in this age of 
unbridled subjectivism ; yet the impression conveyed, perhaps designedly, is rather 
that of a skeleton-outline than a biographical study, The effect is, so to speak, 
composite, not deliberately framed into a harmonious whole. Dr. Robertson 
possesses such a store of accumulated material that it almost submerges his own 
estimate of Simon’s personality, though the main outlines are certainly not lacking. 

Our other criticism (we hope not hypercritical) concerns the occasional careless- 
ness of his diction, sometimes a little incongruous in so accomplished an Hellenist 
as the author. The contents of the book no doubt reproduce spoken addresses, and 
allowance must be made for idioms familiar to an American auditory. Yet we cannot 
reconcile ourselves in a serious production like this to such colloquialisms as Peter 
“ felt it a bit” or “ had forged to the front ” or “ shows up well on this occasion”, 
or “‘ Andrew could have taken it out in dreaming”. Other expressions of the same 
slipshod class occur; such as “ the ecclesiastics have lined up against Jesus”; the 
Pharisees “ pick flaws with the disciples, eating with unwashed hands”; “ this pro- 
hibition put it squarely up to Peter and John”; “the Master Himself was a bit 
worn”; “they all got zero”; “ Judas had stooped that low”; “ he was trying 
out his legs and feet” ; “‘ to pass snap judgment” ; “ it was a sensitive situation ”. 
Nor do we relish the description of Paul as a “ star graduate”. Among these new 
coinages one locution, “ to ravish the sheep ” (p. 296), would seem to be a revived 
archaism ; and we can make nothing out of “ it is to laugh, if not to weep, to see ”, 
(p. 1§8) but a pure Gallicism, wafted bodily across the Atlantic ! 

Having said thus much in our role of censorship, we hasten to commend very 
heartily the general contents of the book, and to express our full appreciation of the 
sanity as well as breadth of its outlook. Starting from Simon’s first encounter with 
Christ, Dr. Robertson follows up the apostle’s history chronologically to its con- 
summation, dropping many valuable hints by the way. We are glad that he is disposed 
to admit the significance of the distinction between petros and petra, which militates 
somewhat against the theory of an Aramaic original in Matt. xvi. That petra means 
rock properly speaking and petros a detached piece of rock has been widely held, not 
without warrant. A good instance of petros so used may be found, e.g. in Plutarch’s 
Life of Aristides, c. xvii. Prof. Robertson, rightly we think, interprets the rock 
* (petra) on which the church is built to be Peter’s confession, discriminated from his 
own name Peter, itself betokening one of the “ lively stones” cemented therewith. 

The alternation of precipitate boldness in Simon’s demeanour with equally 
precipitate timidity finds its typical expression in the story of his walking on the 
water. All the incidents in which Peter figures in the Evangelists disclose some 

1 Epochs in the Life of Simon Peter. By Prof. A. T. Robertson, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons (New York and London). 7s. 6d. net. 
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trait of his character ; and they are all canvassed by Prof. Robertson with keen-sighted 
scrutiny. Again we rejoice that he exhibits no nervous suspicion of the miraculous 
element in the narratives. The future champion of the good cause is here seen, 
as he puts it, in the making. The dark story of his denial is treated as soberly as 
the bright episode.of the transfiguration. We observe that Dr. Robertson accepts 
the suggestion favoured by Moulton in Mark xiv. 72 that ér:Badwy signifies “ he 
set to to weep”. He seems however unaware of the instances of this expletive 
usage to be met with in more literary Hellenistic Greek.' There is no need here to 
lay stress on the papyri or hark back to putative Aramaisms. The tersest rendering 
of Mark’s expression, paralleled in Polybius (vd. the revised Liddell & Scott), would be 
simply : “ thereupon he wept”, or “ began to weep ”’. ‘ 

Prof. Robertson deals sympathetically with the story of Peter’s restoration to 
office, maintaining in this passage the disputed distinction between quAciv and 
d-yamgyv, atid pursues the apostle’s history through the book of Acts. We observe 
that he remains unconvinced of Sir William Ramsay’s theories concerning Gal. ii., 
and views Simon’s retrograde motion at Antioch as a characteristic instance of “ the 
consistency of his inconsistencies” ; whilst his ungrudging surrender of the last 
shreds of Judaism upon Paul’s rebuke bears witness to his frank and teachable dis- 
position, the very antipodes of Papal aggrandizement and arrogance. ‘‘ Mandates for 
deposing sovereigns ”, says Burke, “ have been sealed with the signet of the fisher- 
man” ; but that seal is an impudent forgery, as our author is not slow to point out. 

A careful analysis of the two Petrine Epistles and a temperate discussion of the 
question whether Peter suffered martyrdom at Rome bring the volume to a close. 
Prof. Robertson regards both epistles as of general reference, and insists that both 
are either genuine or pseudonymous, since they both claim to have been written by 
. the apostle himself. As is generally known, it is round the second Epistle that doubts 
have gathered, owing to the paucity of its external evidence ; but Prof. Robertson 
has no notion of yielding it up to the sceptical marauders. He notes how high it 
stands in spiritual elevation above the “ pious frauds ” entitled the Gospel and Acts 
and Apocalypse of Peter, and how intimately it couples itself with the First Epistle 
(iii. 1). The allusion to Paul’s Epistles as Scripture (iii. 15) he defends on the ground 
of their early collection and the rank assigned them by Paul himself, and the appella- 
tion “‘ our beloved brother ” as very like Simon’s generous, unresentful spirit. The . 
critics are much too apt to measure prophets and apostles by their own envious 
rivalries! The alleged divergencies of diction in 2 Peter and the connection with 
Jude do not greatly trouble Dr. Robertson. He notices the significant fact that, 
contrary to what might have been expected, the Second Epistle is accepted “ in the 
International Critical Commentary as the work of Peter”. 

This volume is printed in excellent type, and we observe only a single misprint 
in its pages (inaminate, p. 49). We cannot conclude without thanking the author 
for his manifest desire to strengthen and establish the faith of his readers. 


Edinburgh. Epmunp K. Simpson. 


THE FUTURE OF THE KINGDOM? 


Tuts is a book that calls for careful study because of gg closely knit reasoning. Dr. 
Wyngarden has woven into his exposition, we fancy, every relevant passage of 
Scripture. The result is a volume that the sane student of prophecy can use with 
much profit. 

1 E.g. Theophr. Char. viii., xxx.; Polyb. i. 80, xxiii. 1; Plut. Mor., 402 B, 736 F; Marc. Anton. 
x. 30. Mark’s “ vernacularity "' can be exaggerated; like his own, it is partly graphic ! 

2 The Future of the Kingdom in Prophecy and Fulfilment. A Study of the Scope of “‘ Spiritualiza- 
tion’ in Scripture. By Rev. Martin J. Wyngarden, A.M., B.D., Ph.D., Professor of Old Testament 
Interpretation, Calvin Theological Seminary,Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A. Zondervan Publishing 
' ee Rapids. 1934. 198 pp., with Index of Topics and Index of Scripture References. 

th, $1. 
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His first chapter he entitles “Wonders of Jehovah’s Prophecy”. In it he 
broaches the question, “ Were any Old Testament prophecies fulfilled literally ? ” 
and he shows that certain prophecies with regard to Tyre, Samaria and Zion were, 
in most wonderful fashion, fulfilled in a strictly literal way. But, as he points out, 
“ though we or the Millennarians may adduce various instances of literal fulfimen 
does not prove that there are no instances of spiritualization also in the Scriptures ” 

. 82). 
’ In subsequent chapters, therefore, he proceeds to deal with these themes, “‘ A 
Kingdom of Priests and a Holy Nation’ ”, “ Prophetic Types of Christ and of His 
Church ”, “ Royal Types of Christ and of His Church ”’, “ Priestly and Sacrificial 
Types of Christ and of His Church ”, “ Will these Old Testament Types be fulfilled 
in Premillennial Fashion ?”, “ How then would Christ become King of Jerusalem ?”’, 
and “ How did Christ become King of Jerusalem ?”. These titles indicate how large 
and wide is the field of Scripture truth that is covered by Dr. Wyngarden. His most 
important chapter is, possibly, the one in which he answers the question, “ How 
would Christ become King of Zion?” In it he proves conclusively that “ there is 
a latency of Spiritualization in the Old Testament and an evident Spiritualization in 
the New Testament of the permanent elements connected with the typical Kingdom 
that recur in ‘ The Kingdom of the Son ’ (Col. i. 13) ” (p. 88). He enters into great 
fulness of detail, and he furnishes a wealth of Scripture references as he demon- 
strates that there is a “latency of Spiritualization in the Old Testament and an 
evident Spiritualization in the New Testament ” with regard to “ Zion and Jerusa- 
lem”, “The Holy Land as the Inheritance of the Covenant People”, “ The 
Kingdom ”, ”, “ The Seed of Abraham, as the Covenant People, Heirs of the Kingdom ”, 
“The Covenant People, as the Bride of the Lord ”, “ Israel’s Enemies, for example 
the Edomites “ The Cultus, or Sacrificial System, . Ask, ... 
. . « Sacrifices ”, “Priestly, Royal and Prophetic Types”, “ The Covenant of 
Grace, including the contrast of the ‘ New Covenant’ with the Old Covenant”, 
and “The Old Testament Sacraments, Circumcision and the Passover” (pp. 
88-135). 

Dr. Wyngarden declares that “ in the Scriptures, the Holy Spirit, as the primary 
Author, frequently interprets His own terms, so that the so-called literal interpreta- 
tion fails to do justice to the broad meaning that the Spirit literally gives to the 
abiding elements associated with the typical, Old Testament, kingdom, for these 
elements reappear in connection with the New Testament antitypical kingdom, in 
spiritualized fashion ” (p. 85). 

Dr. Wyngarden’s whole presentation of his case is splendidly done, and he does 
not forget to press home his argument against literalistic Premillennial enthusiasts. 
“The hermeneutical principle of the Premillennarians”, he says on p. 70, “ yields 
results of quite a different kind from the results that seem to be taken for granted in 
many a New Testament passage.” He reminds us that the Premillennial interpretation 
of the Millennium demands that “ the sacrificial system as shown in the Prophecy of 
Ezekiel (chapter xI.ff.), in Zech. xiv. and elsewhere, shall be introduced ”, and then 
makes this comment: “ This includes the reintroduction of sacrifices, including 
sin- and trespass-offering, though Premillennarians attempt to explain that these 
sacrifices will not serve for atonement, since Christ’s atoning work is regarded as 
complete ” (pp. 72 and 73). Again, he asserts with good reason, “ To expect the 
children of Zadok to serve at the altar once more, in the Millennium, is without scrip- 
tural evidence, and one of the apparent absurdities to which a purely literal inter- 
pretation of prophecy leads ” (p. 78). One more quotation may be permitted. “ If 
the true Israel and the invisible church are identified, in the New Testament, as one 
covenant people, this naturally results in one bride, a position which is infinitely 
better than the logical premillennarian position of two brides of Christ, in the future, 
Israel and the Church ” (p. 98). For the theory of the two brides, Dr. Wyngarden 
refers, in a footnote, to the Scofield Bible, 1917, concerning Hosea ii. 
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Still another paragraph calls for quotation, as indicating the general drift of 
Dr. Wyngarden’s thesis. “ Though passages like Gen. xii. 3, Isa. xlii. 5-16, Zeph. ili, 
15, are regarded in the New Testament as fulfilled, the Premillennial position 1s that 
these must yet be fulfilled in the Millennium (Luke ii. 32; Acts xiii. 47; Acts xxvi. 
18)" (p. 74). 

One or two misprints, and other defects, may be pointed out. ‘“ Wellhausen ” 
is printed with a “ z” in several places. “ Jehovah ”, on p. 40, line 21, ought to be 
“ Joshua”. On p. 53, the sentence, “‘ With the substance of such predicates of the 
Servant . . . ” is unintelligible. On p. 97, line 22, “ proselytes” is printed 
without a “t”. On the same page, last line, “ Rom. ix. 27 ” ought to be “ Rom. 
ix.7”. Onp. 1065, line 13, “ no”, we think, ought to be “any”. On p. 132, first 
line, “ you ” ought to be “ your”. On p. 169, line 18, “ degradation ” is misprinted. 
Dumbarton. ALexanper Ross. 


A THOUSAND WONDERFUL THINGS ABOUT THE BIBLE! 


Tuese “ Wonderful Things ”, Mr. Pickering says, have been “ gleaned from very 
many sources for all who love the grand old Book.” He has indeed gleaned from 
very diverse fields all kinds of facts, some of them rather curious, with regard to the 
Bible. Some of his chapter headings are “ Inspiration of the Bible”, “‘ Between 
the Testaments”, “The Tabernacle and the Temple”, “ Manuscripts and Old 
Bibles”, “‘ Divine Titles in the Bible”, “ Geographical and Topographical”, and 
_ “ Testimonies to the Bible”. He has some interesting sections dealing with 
“‘ Supposed Objectional Portions”, ‘“‘ Misquoted Texts and Unscriptural Expres- 
sions”, and “‘ Uncommon Expressions and Words in the Bible”. The paragraphs, 
which are all short and pithy, range over all kinds of subjects, even down to “‘ The 
Comma (,) Question ” in Luke xxiii. 43, which is misprinted “ 45 ” by Mr. Pickering. 
Opening this book at random, we come on this paragraph: “ ‘ Reverend ’ is 
a title only once in the Bible, in Psalm cxi. 9, ‘ Holy and reverend is His Name.’ 
Yet it is used, claimed, and assumed by thousands of the puny creatures which 
His hands have made. Even both God’s titles of Holy and Reverend are thus 
claimed. As C. H. Spurgeon said: ‘It is an amazing thing how many Rev., 
Right-Rev., and Most-Rev. sinners there are on the face of the earth.’” In that 
quotation we seem to find proof, if, we need any, of Mr. Pickering’s zeal for the 
principles of those Christians who are known as “ The Brethren”. But, although 
Plymouthite views may be discerned here and there, that need not prevent any 
evangelical believer from profiting by Mr. Pickering’s “‘ gleanings ”’. 
Dumbarton. ALEXANDER Ross. 


FROZEN ASSETS AND OTHER SERMONS? 


Tuis very readable little book—recently issued by Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan—is from the busy pen of Dr. W. E. Biederwolf 
of Palm Beach, Florida. It comprises twelve Evangelistic sermons which, presumably, 
Dr. Biederwolf preached to his congregation in the Royal Poinciana Chapel, Palm 
Beach. The title of the first sermon in the series appears also in the title of the book. 
If these sermons may be said to have a common feature, it is that, throughout, 
the social implications of the Gospel are stressed, and a practical Christianity incul- 
cated. To “hitch-hikers ” who try “ to get to heaven at a minimum of effort to 
1 A Thousand Wonderful Things about the Bible. By Henry Pickering. Pickering & Inglis, 14 
Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 229 Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C2. 29 George IV Bridge, Edin- 
burgh. 228 pp. 28. 6d. net. 
2 Frozen Assets and Other Sermons. By Dr. William Edward Biederwolf, Minister of Royal 
—  . and Director of Winona Lake Bible Conference, Winona 
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themselves ” the preacher has some pointed things to say. And he says them well ! 
His style so combines originality with wit and weight that we can easily imagine 
even the sermon-shy reader falling under its The author has conspicuous 
gifts of illustration and description, and the wealth of apposite quotation which he 
brings to his task bears witness to the catholicity of his literary tastes. Withal, Dr. 
Biederwolf’s style is typically American—sometimes amusingly so, especially where, 
on page 97, he puts American speech into the mouth of an old Scotchwoman and 
makes her “ guess ” ! 

In general tone the sermons are Evangelical, but here and there one finds a pas- 
sage which suffers from a lack of explicitness. To give only one example, what really 
does Dr. Biederwolf mean by the comment on Cain’s offering : “ If Cain had offered 
his heart when he offered his fruits, his offering would have pleased God even as 
Abel’s did” ? Does he mean—and the suggestion is Ticconeable by the context— 
that Cain’s bloodless offering was inferior to Abel’s rAciova Ovoiav only in the respect 
that he did not offer it with all his heart? Surely not! 

There are a few typographical errors, but the only really serious one is where, 
on page 111, the “ Instinct of Immortality ” becomes, by the omission of a letter, 
the “ Instinct of Jmmorality”. Otherwise the book, which consists of 143 pages, is 
well got up and attractive in appearance. It is published at the price of $1. 

G. N. M. 


Greenock, Scotland. 
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